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LIBERTY 
VELVE TEEN 


FOR DRESSES & CHILDRENS FROCKS 


WORLD-FAMED FOR GRACEFUL DRAPING, RICHNESS se DURABILITY 


15'Ga YARD, 26 INS. WIDE PATTERNS POST FREE LIBERTYs.C2. LONDONw. |. 


4 Champagnes of Quality SHOOLBRED’S 


PAUL RUINART Sea TOTTENHAM HOUSE. 


1906 and 1911 Vintages. 
| Now obtainable at all High-class Stores and Hotels. il ea C ARPETS & RUGS a 


| If you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies, please Ai tke M 1 FURNISHERS 
| write sending us the name of your usual Wine Mer- I rn el rose 

chants, and we will arrange for supplies being available. "ore ‘iia Gees HOUSE } DECORATORS. All Grades, Designs, and Colourings 
Sols Aggunte (Saetetla) tn: Giaet Retein for \ i ae — suitable for present-day requirements. 
| PAUL RUEFXART et Cie., RHEIMS Feutore in noes London, 


Viyela Aboized Opndelta’ 


ante Day and Night Wear 


THE Shirts and Pyjamas for the man of taste For the man x cannot wear cotton, “ Clydella” 


and discrimination. Perfectly tailored, light yet Garments. Garments are indispensable for the summer months 
protective, and absolutely unshrinkable. Obtain- —and just sufficiently warm to prevent that | 
able in neat stripes and plain colours. M poyare mae to shania Felien | Views i ds all Cigeeannie, the Mansfaginnen ers “chill” feeling in changeable weather. 


WILLIAM HOLLINS» & Cco.. LTD. Dept. 132a , 24 26, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 (Trade only.) 


“ STRONGEST PURE 
AND BEST.” | Fin TY S BREAKFAST @ocoa. con MNaALs 


1 Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.”.S.E , &e. 
F ASK FOR FRY’S YELLOW AND RED LABEL. 
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High-Class Cigarettes ec Ay at moderate prices. 


STATE (XPRESS (GARETTES 


N O. 555 Virginia Sole Manusacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO CO.,Ltd, London. Turkish N O. 444 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY INLAND POST, 1/1}; PUBLISHING OFFICE, 172, STRAND, LONDON, .W.C.2 
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Fire Extinguisher 
KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 










e s r 
‘“What will your family do, if— 
AURING vour absence fire breaks out at home 
to-day ?”” Have you realised how quickly fire could 
destroy the lives of those dear to you, and sweep 
away your home, with all its treasured possessions ? 
Is it not plainly vour duty to provide your family 
with adequate protection? To enable them to quell 
an outbreak of fire at the start—before the damage is done. If you 
had Pyrene installed there would be no misgiving, and none of the 
terror that usually accompanies an outbreak of fire in the home. 


always ready es installed, Pyrene needs 1 periodical 
all kinds om It is refined 1d ornamental in 








"IPHE Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 





for instant use by will extir 
( ient fires, even those for ich water is yrel liquid is non-damaging Don't 
us It works like a Bae and is easily carried le] another day! Pyrene hould be protecting 


to the scene of the outbreak 
Sold by all leading Stores, Garages and Tronmongers, filled and complete with bracket. 

Write for Illustrated Pamphlet on “FIRE PROTECTION FOR THE HOME.” 

THE "RENE COMPANY, LIMITED, 9, Grosvenor Gardens, LONDON, S.W.1 

Telegrams : ‘* Pyrenextin, Sowest, London.” Telephone: Victoria 8592 (4 lines). 


ALSO PROTECT YOUR MOTOR CAR BY INSTALLING PYRENE 








Se a EL EE | 


20 per cent. "REBATE 


yn the Fire Rate of Motor Insurance 





P remiums is allowed by the Excess 
Insurance Co., Ltd., 1, Royal Exchange | 
Avenue, London, E.C. 3, to* motorists | 











carrying Pyrene. Policies are obtain- 
able through any Lloyd’s Broker. 








H=? GES & BUTLER, Lti. 
Wine Merch: — Bu a UNDII Ds ing, 


Lt. - Col. RICHARDSON 
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MACON _—i54/- 30/ TRAINED COMPANIONS, 
pn fre 1874. Ko BEAUNE 60/- 33/- HOUSE PROTECTION, etc. 
purchased for cash. B POMMARD q2le 39 /- from 10 Gns. PUPS 7 Gns. 

ANDS HUNTERS NUITS 84/-— 45/- Wormley Hill, Broxbourne, Herts. 
New Wine Li tion. 





20 minute from wats SE oe. 
lel: 


re) 
52 Broxbourn 
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Peccosnauueuauseeunaenseeurnans 


Caught in 
the act! 


Found guilty and—pardoned. 


She knows how great is the 
temptation—how irresistible the 
rich creamy flavour of Sharp's 
Super - Kreem — she _ probably 
has an orange tin herself. 
Sharp’s Super- Kreem is a 
pleasure without penalties be- 
cause its purity and wholesome- 
ness give it a genuine food 


value. 


Sold loose by weight 
or in 4-lb. decorated 
tin also in }, 4, 
and 1-lb, tins. 














You should also 
try 
SHARP’ Ss 
ROYAL 
NOUGAT. 











FE. SHARP & SONS, 
LTD. 






MAIDSTONE, 


‘e SUPER-KREEM | 
TOFFEE 
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37 Bedford St. Strand... 153 REGENT, STRE 





Everyone 
has a 


Lucky Number 


 lalll 














YOUR LUCKY NUMBER. 





No. C 573 
Vickery’s New Registered Diamond and Platinum- 
fronted Lucky Number in Enamelled Circle on 
Black Moire Silk Wristlet. 
order quickly. Single Number .. £5 18 6 
Double _,, MF 9 9 O 


Vickery’s for Gifts. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 
of Novelties. 


Any number 


made to 


























ADAIR GANESH 


DIABLE SKIN TONIC 


is wonderful for bracing 
and toning the skin and 
making it fresh and fair. 
I:xcellent wash for the 
eyelids, which can be made 
firm and white by its use. 


Prices 5,6, 7/6, 10/6, and 21/6. 


Consultations Free. Send for Book of Advice. 
92, New Bond St., 5, Rue Cambon, 
London, W 


Paris, 


Phone: and New York. 


3782 Gerrard. 


















2'2 for 2 oz. 
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| Stocked by high- | 
: grade Tobacconists : 
and Stores. 





a 


Why particular smokers 


use the LARNIX tube 








a individuality and shapely 


elegance, hygiene, clear 


balance, and fine finish, 


then you get some idea of 


what the ‘ Larnix” ‘Tube is 
like, and why it has won the 


world - wide appreciation of 


cigarette smokers. 


The “ Larnix ” Filters of absorb- 
ent cotton enable those with 
delicate throats to enjoy cigar- 
ette smoking with impunity, 
and the “‘lipless grip” is an 
inspiration. 

Most high-class Tobacconists 
and Stores agree to represent 
the sale of ** Larnix” ‘Tubes, 
but if you are unable to make 
its acquaintance in this way 
We will gladly forward 

descriptive Booklet. 
Write to-day. 





Gon Hade, 


Manufactured by 


BEN WADE, of LEEDS 




















A wonderful 
biseuit--with 
a phenomenal 
sale, 


It must be good! 





CAVA-CA 


BISCUITS 


REGD, 


Made by 
PEEK FREAN 

















Mr.Geo. R. Sims’ Hair Grower 


makes a clean sweep of scurf, dandruff and germs. 
It brings out the real life, lustre and colour of the hair. 


A daily frictioning is all that is needed. 


Tatcho is a clear spirituous tonic, the colour 
whisky, free from all grease. 


ATCHO 


Che HAIR GROWER 


ALL PH 


ARMACISTS 
AND STORES 


Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W 


‘TATCHO LABORATORIES, 5, 


Fe 


2/9 and 4/6 





of 


oC. 














































































































A GOOD \ 
HOUSEWIFE J 
NEVER 
FORGETS 


LEA. BEARINS SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 
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Ciro Peaus 


ECONOMY IS THE 
WATCHWORD OF THE 
NATION. 


IN SPITE OF THE POPULAR LOW PRICE OF CIRO PEARLS, THEIR QUALITY 
IS UNDIMINISHED. NUMEROUS PROOFS HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF THEIR 
MARVELLOUS LIKENESS TO THE REAL. EVERYWHERE CLIENTS ARE 
DELIGHTED WITH THEIR PURCHASES, AND WE ARE OVERWHELMED 


WITH THE MOST WONDERFUL TESTIMONY OF SATISFACTION. 


PEARLS ARE THE FASHIONABLE GEM AND 
CIRO’S THE MOST PERFECT REPRODUCTION. 


OUR —— OFFER. 


of One Guinea we will send you on ap = bation a Necklet of Cire 
ng ind other leng sths at — nate 

r Je peal ae Ciro Pearls 

r artificial pe arls, and if they are 

he othe *r artificial pearls, no matter whi a ‘thei: 

1 your money if you return them to us within seven days. 









2/0 extra, 









price may be, 1 
Our new booklet No. 16, just published, contains designs of 
ull our new jewels mounted with Ciro Pearls (sent post free). 


CIRO PEARLS, LTD. (Dept. 16), 39, OLD BOND ST., W.1 (Piccadilly end). 


We have no shop. Our Showrooms are on the First Floor, over Lloyd’s Bank. 











































































































DOWN 
QUILTS 


at 
° . 5 
W aring & Gillow’s. 
HE Quilt illustrated is a good example of 
the value we offer: it is extra well filled, 
in plain rose colour sateen with wide border 
of printed sateen with black strappings. Size 
6 ft. by 4 ft., 69/6; 6 ft. by 5 ft., 79/6. 
FURTHER EXAMPLES OF VALUE. 


Down Quilt covered ina beantiful design in rich col-urs, with 
wide inside or «utside border in plain shades to tone with 
colou ing . (1) With plain sateen border 6 ft. by 4ft., 59/6 
6ft. by Sft, 72/6; 6ft. by 6ft., 87/6. (21 With plain satin 
border. 6 ft. by 4ft.. 72/6; 6ft. by 5 ft.. 84/-; 6 ft. by 6ft.. 
105/-, in blac., blue, rose and green. 

A large assortment consisting of about 1,000 Down Quilts covered 
in Japanese silk, both sides in plain and reversible colours : extra 
well filled pure Arctic Down with wide borders and yentilated. 
Sime 6 ft by 4 ft. 126/-; 6ft by 5ft.. 1157/6; 6ft. by6ft, 199/6. 
Japanese Wadded Quilts’in beautiful new comb nation of plain 
colours. Size 6 ft. by 4ft., 45/6; Oft. by 5 ft., 55/6. 

Down Quilt covered in printed sateen with panel and border of 
plain, well filled pure Arctic Down and ventilated. For single 
beds, 396; for double beds, 52/6. In black, rose green, blue, 
and helio. 

Down Quilt covered in a beautiful French printed satin with 
wide satin border, extra well filed pure Down and ventilated. 
Size 6ft, by 4ft. 95/6 ; 6 ft. by 5ft., 1115/6; 6 ft. by 6ft., 136/6, 
Iu black, rose, blue, green, and heliotrope 

Jn our showrooms you will find an endless variety of 
fancy quilts of all descriptions, in beautiful colours 
and original designs, at prices just as moderate as 


those quoted here. 


BUY YOUR DOWN 
QUILT NOW FROM 


WARING & 
GILLOW 


Furnishers & Decorators [TD 
COFEM the Ki. Ing 


164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE “MAYFLOWER” TERCENTENARY PAGEANT AT PLYMOUTH: THE SHIP THAT BORE THE PILGRIMS—A MODEL. 


illuminated certificate of the freedom of the city in a casket surmounted by a 


The first week in September saw the three-hundredth anniversary of the sailing | 


of the Pilgrim ship ‘“‘ Mayflower ’’ from Plymouth in 1620, anc the anniversary 
has been worthily celebrated in the historic West Country seaport by a splendid 
pageant that reached its culmination on September 6, when Mr. Butler Wright, 
the American Chargé d’Affaires in London, as representative ‘of Mrs. Page, widow 
of the late American Ambassador, Lr. Walter Hines Page, was presented with an 


beautiful model of the ‘“ Mayflower,’’ a reproduction of which we are enabled 
to give above by courtesy of Mr. R. J. Fittall, Town Clerk of Plymouth, and 
the makers, William Comyns and Sons, 41, Beak Street, K zent Street. It was 
originally intended that the casket and model should have been presentec to 


Dr. Page in 1918. 
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A’ the time of writing, the newspapers are 
full of paragraphs and pictures about the 
great historical incident of the sailing of the 
Mayflower. It is celebrated in eloquent and 
enthusiastic terms as the foundation of the great 
American Republic, the first establishment of the 
English overseas, the seed of a small colony 
destined to grow into a great commonwealth. 
Assuredly anything would be good which estab- 
lished a sympathy between England and America ; 
and the tradition of the Mayflower may at least 
establish a sympathy hetween England and some 
important parts of America. Nevertheless, I am 
moved to make some criticisms, 
which will none the less be counted 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


extension of England. In a general sense, there- 
fore, it would not be wise to compliment even the 
Puritan States merely as the most English States 
of the Union. But, as a matter of fact, they were 
not the most English States of the Union. Any- 
body will be much mistaken who translates New 
England merely as renovated England. Nobody 
certainly wou!d describe New England as Merry 
England. The polity which the Pilgrim Fathers 
founded was in some ways very un-English, even 
in its virtues. Its fixed theology, its fanatical 
faith, and, above all, its rigid and ruthless logic, 
were not native to the mass of Englishmen which 


drinking wine at the Washington Inn in Sussex. 1t 
cannot so easily call up the picture of his making a 
night of it with Dr. Franklin there. Already, one 
feels, there might have begun to creep over Frank- 
lin’s soul the appalling shadow of Prohibition. 


Of course, these characteristics were not peculiar 
to Virginia. A great deal could be said about South 
Carolina and the genius of Calhoun; or about those 
wild Western States whence came the great soldier 
and demagogue, Andrew Jackson. But the reader 
need feel no alarm lest I should launch into a de- 
tailed history of all the States of the Union. That 

ignorance which so often expurgates 
and selects the subjects of journal- 





heretical, because they are un- 
doubtedly historical. For, indeed, G.u 
I think that this specialised ex- 
aggeration conceals a considerable 
danger, not only to historical truth, 
but actually to Anglo-American 
friendship. The affair of the May- 
flower is not, in the larger sense, a 
link between England and America. 
It is a link between England and 
New England. 


Whatever the great Puritan 
emigration was, it was emphatically 
not the foundation of America. It 
was not even the foundation of 
English America, as distinct from 
Spanish America. At least a 
whole generation before the Calvin- 
ist quarrels, one of the adventurous 
antagonists of Spanish America had 
established the first defiant fron- 
tiers of English America. Raleigh 
and the Elizabethans gave to their 
colony a magnificent Elizabethan 


name, however little it may have gong 


been merited by Elizabeth. But 
whether or no its origin was worthy 
of it, its history was wholly worthy 


of it. Nothing in the American ee 





story has been more truly heroic or 
humane, more truly fitted to last 


fae prow afr ote * en Aare 
— alas i ata, = continent was alone to be con- 

Coul Atusths trl 1+ t—Yo ute kh forepifre v4 
fiw # fu. Pe wee anil Mae affine g 


Mk, Skate, b LY tfry tuseWa_OlLk, fm 
frm Ae Amey Lay 
iat heatouth id.ch & kate ; 
Cit étaeh Keung faryormaxe 


her )2 pies ys hing Corn AA x America. In both cases the Cava- 
liers failed and the Puritans suc- 


bide fal 4 


= , ee y ferk liiltiacon 


—— 


Any lfera « 


a baflyed Mo. 


ism would alone restrain me. I 
have only a very superficial jour- 
nalistic knowledge of the history of 
America. But I say that even a 
superficial journalistic knowledge 
ought to be enough to prevent any- 
body from saying that the Mayflower 


A ° . . 
Aaa vlare expedition was the sole foundation 


of America, or from talking as if 
the north-east corner of that mighty 


sidered. The Mayflower is doubtless 
a beautiful and fragrant blossom ; 
but I do not think it should over- 
shadow and hide from view all the 
flowers and fruits of the earth, 
from the vines of California to the 
orange-groves of Florida. 


More remains to be said in the 
future both about the quarrel of 
the Puritans and Cavaliers in Eng- 
land, and the quarrel of the Puritan 
and Cavalier colonies or States in 


ceeded. But in both cases it has 


whether the success is not itself a 


P 
Vas Mhv te Ans foe fey fivfose, Ask $ now become rather a question 
ha Ae Jud ; — heme Cat failure. In England, there is now 


at least as much grumbling against 
the politician as there ever was 


among men as a legend, than the PT SO A ha thes Crh ok Oma agKe against the courtier. In other 


story of what we may still be 
tempted to call the great nation 
of Virginia. 


It is a commonplace to say that yi 


Virginia was the very throne of the 
authority of the Revolution. From 
Virginia came Washington, its hero, 
and Jefferson, its prophet. The 
State was known as the Mother of 
Presidents. It was felt as a sort of 
council chamber of the Fathers of 
the Republic. Not to follow its 
pivotal political history through a 
thousand other things, it is enough 
to say that, in the Civil War, the 
adherence of Virginia to the side of 
local patriotism, which happened 
to be the losing side, was certainly 
the fact which almost turned it 
into the winning side. In Virginia, 





words, the abuse of the privilege of 
the Parliament has become at least 
as unpopular as was ever the abuse 
of the prerogative of the King. In 
America, as in all industrial coun- 
tries, the exploitation of the indus- 
trial workers has called up all sorts 
of menacing suggestions of refusal 
to work or compulsion to work. In 
other words, America has lived to 
find the problem of white labour 
at least as difficult as the problem 
of negro labour; and the Nemesis 
of sweating as terrible as_ the 
Nemesis of slavery. This truth 
does not necessitate a justification 
of the slave-owners, any more than 
a glorification of the Stuarts. But 
it does mean that there was more 
to be said for them than it has 
been fashionable to admit for the 








in that dark hour, arose the great- 
est of American generals ; who was, 
perhaps, the noblest of Americans. 
I really cannot imagine why a his- 
tory which begins with Raleigh and 


includes Washington, should be 

utterly swept aside and forgotten in 

favour of a few sincere, but limited, Nonconformists, 
who happened to quarrel with Charles the First. 


But the case is really even stronger than this, 
I have said that it is a serious blunder, in any 
case, to think of America merely as an extension 
of England. It may do us very deadly harm if 
we do not understand in time the attitude of the 
Irish or Italian elements, to say nothing of the 
Jewish or German elements, It is also fatal to 
forget that the whole national legend was founded 
on a revolt against England, and therefore on a 
mood that regarded England not only as an 
enemy, but a foreign enemy. Most Americans, 
after the War of Independence, were about as 
much in a mood to regard America as an exten- 
sion of England, as a Scot the day after Bannock- 
burn was in 2 mood to regard Scotland as an 





In his letter to the miners of Great 
: emai Horne makes a wei 
ends with Lee, and _ incidentally a oe 5 ' +} : : | : 

P miners seek to have taken off the price of coal, goes, not into the pockets of the mine-owners, 


APPEAL TO THE COAL- MINERS. 


ighty and well-reasoned appeal, showing that the 14s. 2d. 





but into the Treasury, ‘‘to help to pay our War Debt.” 


these exiles left behind. They were even more like 
a by-product of France, where Calvin arose ; they 
were still more like a product of Scotland, where 
Calvinism could become a popular institution. A 
society over which the mania of witch-burning 
swept like a prairie fire was surely not especially 
stamped with the spirit of Chaucer or Dickens. 
That there was also a heroic side to the Puritans 
is perfectly true; but it is hardly in the manner 
of the most English heroes, such as Nelson, or the 
Elizabethan sailors. Now, there was one place 
where this English spirit did largely survive ; and 
that was in the older State founded by the Eliza- 
bethan sailors. The squires, the sports, the manners 
and humours of Virginia were much more like those 
of an English county. Washington was much more 
like an ordinary English gentleman than Benjamin 
Franklin. It is easy to imagine Washington 


last fifty years ; and that from the 
first the most intelligent men, like 


THE ANSWER TO THE ‘“UNSELFISH” 14s. 2d. A TON: SIR ROBERT HORNE’ : _ 
= i s Wentworth and Falkland in the 


one case, or Lee and Lincoln in the 


Britain, a facsimile of which we publish above, Sir R : 
5 " P ‘ i obert other, felt that the alternative was 
ton, which the 


something of a choice of evils. 
Some of them chose drastically, like 
Wentworth and Lincoln; some re- 
luctantly and conscientiously, like Falkland and 
Lee. But all of them, in the thick of the conflict, 
saw the case for both sides ; where our enlightened 
generation, in repose and retrospect, can only man- 
age to see one side. Our philosophers are often 
narrower than their fanatics ; and summaries sim- 
plify more fatally than war cries. But we are being 
forced to reconsider our onesidedness by the failures 
on our own side. We do not need to regard Charles 
the First as a perfect statesman in order to doubt 
nowadays whether Parliament is a perfect instru- 
ment. We do not wish to go back to slavery, 
because we are by no means clear about how we 
are to go on with proletarianism. It is enough to 
note here that the voyage of the Mayflower is by 
no means ended ; that ship which sailed out of the 
north in the seventeenth century has not yet 
real y come home to any final harbour. 
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FRIENDLY RIVALRY: BRITISH EMPIRE AND UNITED STATES ATHLETES TIE. 





























THE 120 YARDS HURDLES: EARL THOMSON, OF CANADA (NEAREST CAMERA), 
WHO MADE IN 144-5 SEC. A WORLD’S RECORD ON GRASS. 








PURO iy sips tay 




















A SURPRISE IN THE HIGH JUMP: B. HOWARD BAKER, 
ENGLAND, WHO WON WITH 6 FEET 3} INCHES. 


























THE TWO MILES TEAM RACE, WON BY U.S.A.: THE MAN WHO ‘“ WALKS" 


H. BROWN FINISHING FIRST. 


as Worth ten Olympics, was the verdict passed by the American athletes who 
took part in it on the neck-and-neck struggle at Queen’s Club that resulted in a tie 
on Sept. 4, athletes of the British Empire winning five events and the Americans 
the same number. At first the Empire had things all their own way, and were 
soon leading by four events to none; but after a grim struggle, America gradually 
drew level at ‘four all,’’ with two events remaining to be decided, the mile and 





A POSE WORTHY OF MYRON: B. HAMILTON, U.S.A., 
GIVING AN EXHIBITION OF THROWING THE JAVELIN. 





THE FINAL OF THE 440 YARDS HURDLE RACE: J. WATTS, U.S.A., JUST BEATEN 
BY HIS COMPATRIOT F. SMART, AT THE TAPE. 
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THE POLE JUMP: E. E. MYERS, U.S.A., GIVING AN 
EXHIBITION (BETWEEN EVENTS). 
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THE ONE MILE RELAY RACE: B. G. D. RUDD, OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, FINISHING—SHOWING THE « BATON.” 


OVER THE HURDLES: 
EARL THOMSON, WHO MADE A WORLD'S RECORD. 


the four-mile relay races. The English team won the first in the splendid 
time of 3 min. 20 sec., and were then, so to speak, ‘‘dormy one’’; but the last 
race, four-mile relay, was won by America, Shields, the last runner of the U.S.A. 
team, putting up a magnificent effort. A feature of the contest was the new 
world’s record—over grass—-for the 120-yards hurdles set up by Earl Thomson 


of Canada, 
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DETECTING INVISIBLE MEN AND THINGS BY THE HEAT/EMAN 


Cold ee Hot — nace sas: ts ells Terminals 


Junclions Junctions 
Direction of Electric Current y 
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Junction 
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Galvanomeler fad ——— Proleclor showin 
* for measuring \ narrow slit through which 


Eecitice! i Ai ? ee radiation enlers 


Any Iwo wires of dissimilar melal have their 
ends [wisled together to form “ junclions” - y TE 
JF one junchion be warmer than the other i Nie . £098 Rous eee srvaseuie 
See ¥ elecaayy is an a poe Me : ; . v4 acfual size Sore veredees 
ireclion depending upon the melals used. eo 
The effect ie minies Firs! noticed by Seebeck THERMOPILE METAL HOLDER for ofa simila 
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EXPLANATORY DIAGRAMS OF SIMPLEST FORM OF THERMOPILE. s 
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LOCATING UNSEEN SNIPERS, ICEBERGS,. AND AIRCRAFT: OBJECT$REVEALEL 


‘ 

A recent issue of our contemporary the “ Scientific American’’ contains a remarkably interesting article entitled ‘‘ Seeing in the Dark,’’ by Mr. Samuel O. Hoffman, formerly of the * the method in ge 
Science and Research Division, U.S. Army. The writer describes his development of an apparatus which, at night, detects invisible objects by their heat radiation ; and claims and trained on me 
that his invention will locate the exact position of unseen trench-snipers, attacking rarties, or aircraft. Investigations in infra-red radiation (similar to the dark heat which is felt our lines undetecte 
by bringing the cold hand quite near the face) suggested the solution of the probiem, and ultimately there was devised an instrument which included a very sensitive Thermopile, | mile away. By k 
Galvanometer, and Parabolic Mirror as the chief features. Our centre illustration shows the equipment as produced by Mr. Hoffman: a concave mirror concentrates the reflected / alone gave only tt 
radiation on the thermopile, which consists oi -ninute wires oi bismuth and silver soldered together—see Figs. 1 to 6A. The radiation is absorbed by the thermopile heating it? details showing ho 
slightly, and causes an electric current tc affect the gaivancmeter (see bottom centre illustration) whenever something warm is “ spotted.’’ This principle is somewhat akin tc It detected by a col 
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HEAT‘EMANATING FROM THEM: A SIXTH SENSE INSTRUMENT. 


DRAWINGS By! W, B. ROBINSON. 
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. OBJECT$REVEALED BY THEIR HEAT RADIATION; AND BY A COLD INDICATION. 


an, formerly of the the method in general use for measuring the temperatures of furnaces. Mr. Hoffman states : ‘“‘The murderous possibilities of such a device attached as a sight to a machine gun 


ation ; and claims and trained on men can be imagined. Ranging the instrument in front of and parallel to our front line would constitute an arrangement for preventing raiders from creeping into 
heat which is felt our lines undetected (see illustration left centre). It was decided to develop a similar apparatus for ranging on aeroplanes, and no trouble was experienced in picking up planes a 
sitive Thermopile, } mile away. By keeping the image constantly on the thermopile, the speed of the plane could be read directly by instruments already in use for daylight work. One instrument 
‘rates the reflected alone gave only the direction ; two were necessary to give, by triangulation, the height.’’ (See illustration bottom left.) We are indebted to Mr. F. Twyman, of Adam Hilger, Ltd., for 


rmopile heating i** details showing how a similar method may be used for the detection of hidden icebergs at sea (see illustration rizht centre, and right bottom). In this case the iceberg would be 


somewhat akin t ; detected by a cold indication, shown on the galvanometer.—[Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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“CROPPIES, LIE DOWN!”—SINN FEINERS FLEEING; FRO 


DRAWN BY BRYAN DE GRINEAU FROM A SKRT 
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A “WAR-ZONE” IN IRELAND: SINN FEIN RIOTERS WHO HAD ATTACKED LOYALIS 


In revenge for the attitude of the loyalists of the North of Ireland, who refused to work side by side with Sinn Feiners as long as Sinn Fein continues its campaign of murder and almost entir 
and arson, the Sinn Feiners of Belfast began a new series of riots on August 30. Disturbances of a most serious nature broke out in the York Street area during the hours under these circ 
A large mob of Sinn Feiners launched a vicious and utterly unprovoked attack on the passers-by, but for those in the 

flight of the Sin 


at which workers of all sorts are proceeding to their employment. 
the Protestants ot Belfast are a sturdy breed, not unworthy of their stout ancestors who, with “ Derry Walls and No Surrender’? and “ Croppies, lie down’’ as their watch- 
with some ot the 


words, fought their own battles—and, incidentally, these of England—against Louis XIV. and his Jacobite allies ; and the loyalists put up a stiff fight, though outnumbered. 
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EEING; FROM TROOPS AND LOYALIST WORKMEN, IN BELFAST 


RYAN DE GRINEAU FROM A SKETCH BY AN Eye-WITNESS, 











IE 
TTACKED LOYALI 
ST WORKERS RETREATING DOWN YORK STREET BEFORE THE MILITARY 


and almost entirely unprovided with revolv i i i 
che eee, aa es ce pr aden yo vgn Feiners, who had a large supply of those weapons, and of the necessa iti 
say aera tee eee Gk ee — serious injury by stone-throwing were also reported, the Sinn Fein ad NP The enanalten ef the Unioniots, 
eas os aac td, a ee praltse ee The fighting went on for nearly an hour, till the eborengengs ep a 
Oe a, teen a aa a . g by an epo-wsiness —shows the result of this intervention. In the f : ge ee ee 
at the car and the infantry, who are deployed lying down across the tr ee he cence: te hk am 
-——[Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.| 
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FROM FAR AND NEAR: NOTABLE EVENTS ILLUSTRATED. 


























MAKING A RECORD TO MUSIC: CHEERING MRS. WILLING WITH A BANJO 
DURING HER GREAT ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE CHANNEL 

















THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS’ VISIT TO BRAZIL; HER MAJESTY’S 
STATE ROOM ON BOARD THE BRAZILIAN SHIP “SAO PAULO.” 














“CHIEF OLD SUN’: LORD BURNHAM, AT GLEICHEN, ALBERTA, CREATED AN 
INDIAN CHIEF—ON THE RIGHT, CHIEF DAVID YELLOW EORSE AND SQUAW. 














ON THE “SAO PAULO,’”’ SPECIALLY FITTED FOR THE USE OF THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS: HIS MAJESTY’S STATE ROOM. 





dell 











AMERICAN ROMAN CATHOLICS BLESSED BY THE POPE: HIS HOLINESS SAYING 
MASS IN THE VATICAN GARDENS BEFORE 250 “KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS.” 


Mrs. Willing, of Rochester, after nearly eleven hours’ swimming—a record for a 
woman—was forced to abandon her attempt to swim the Channel when within 
eight miles of the French coast.——-When the returning Press delegates passed 
through Gleichen, in Southern Alberta, Lord Burnham was created “Chief Old 
Sun ’’ by the Blackfeet Indians with full ceremony. He is shown in our photo- 
graph wearing chief’s head-dress and jacket, and carrying the pipe of peace. - 
The King and Queen of the Belgians have sailed for Brazil in the Brazilian 
battle-ship “Sao Paulo ’’ which has been specially and elaborately fitted up for 


THE NEW JAPANESE AMBASSADOR: THE ARRIVAL OF BARON HAYASHI IN 
LONDON—ON THE RIGHT, MARQUIS HAKISUKA, 


the accommodation of the royal travellers by Messrs. Waring and Gillow, Ltd.—— 
The Knights of Columbus, the great Roman Catholic organisation of the U.S.A., 
which did so much welfare work for the American troops during the war, has 
sent a pilgrimage of 250 of its members to Rome. Our photograph shows the 
Pope saying Mass before them in the Vatican Gardens.——Baron Hayashi, the 
new Japanese Ambassador, has arrived in London. He is accompanied by 
Marquis Hakisuka, a Japanese nobleman who has come here to study English 
institutions 
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STAR-SHELLS IN NAVAL DEFENCE: ADVANTAGES OVER SEARCHLIGHTS. 


DRAWN BY CECIL KING. 
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| LIGHTING UP THE ENEMY LESS 
| STAR-SHELLS AT SEA, 


BRILLIANTLY THAN SEARCHLIGHTS, BUT WITHOUT REVEALING THE POSITION OF HIS OBJECTIVE: | 


IN BATTLE-SHIP DEFENCE AGAINST DESTROYERS, AS COMPARED WITH SEARCHLIGHTS. 
{ 
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object as brilliantly, the attacker cannot pick up his target by following the 


Star-shells, which were in common use on land during the late war, have their 
searchlight beam to its source, as formerly. A star-shell fired from a 6-inch gun 


use also at sea, especially in defence against destroyer attacks. The star-shill 


has the advantage over the searchlight that, although it does not light up the 
Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. 


lights up a considerable area of the sea's surface. 
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IF COALS CAME TO NEWCASTLE: A POSSIBLE AMERICAN SOURCE. 


FROM DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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ABROAD WHICH MIGHT PROFIT BY A COAL STRIKE IN THIS COUNTRY: AMERICAN COLLIERIES 
AT SHENANDOAH, PENNSYLVANIA—A FAMOUS ARTIST’S IMPRESSION. 


AN AMERICAN “BLACK COUNTRY,"' TO WHICH A _ BRITISH COAL STRIKE MIGHT MEAN CONSIDERABLE DEVELOPMENTS OF TRADE: 
A FAMOUS ARTIST’S VIEW OF WILKESBARRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The effect of a British coal strike would be not only to paralyse industry in this {| paradox and become an accomplished fact. American coalfields, if they did not 
country, and dislocate the national life, but it would also naturally tend to send | have a strike themselves, would doubtless benefit, among others, from our 
business abroad and enable competitors to extend their trade in markets which | disabilities. In this connection we may note that representatives of several large 
we could no longer supply, both as regards coal itself and other commodities. 
Even the proverbial absurdity of sending coals to Newcastle might cease to be a | 


English, Scottish, and Welsh mining companies were recently in New York buying 
American coal to fulfil British contracts with France and Italy. The New York 
(Continued on opposite page. 
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THE SCENE OF AN AMERICAN STRIKE: PENNSYLVANIA’S COALFIELD. 


DRAWN BY HERBERT PULLINGER. 








IN -THE ONLY IMPORTANT ANTHRACITE REGION OF THE UNITED STATES: THE PENNSYLVANIA COALFIELD—— 
A COAL-BREAKER AT SCRANTON. 


Continued.) 
business world was fluttered on August 25 by the announcement that Mr. J. H. 


Gardner, managing director of the Colliery Investment Trust, Swansea, had just 
bought 35,000,000 tons of American coal, to be delivered over a period of five 
years. Coal is produced in various parts of the United States, but Pennsylvania 
is the only important source of American anthracite coal. It was stated on 
September 1 that the anthracite miners’ delegates there had threatened a strike 


of 175,000 men if President Wilson would not approve the Anthracite Commission’s 
minority report, involving an increase of 31 per cent. in wages. He had accepted the 
majority report, granting increases from 17 to 25 per.cent., and refused the miners’ 
demand. On Sept. 2 it was reported that 90,000 miners at Wilkesbarre had left work, 
55 collieries were idle, and the strike (called there a ‘‘ vacation”) was spreading 
throughout the anthracite district.—[Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.} 
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HE South, Wales miner is the most 
discussed industrial worker in the 

world He is frequently referred to as 
the hardest-worked, under the most try 
ing conditions, of all the miners in this 
country. Whence such an_ impression 
arises it is hard to define, unless it be 
from some secret propagandist force o1 
ganised for the promotion of kindly senti 
ments towards South Wales miners 

The fact is that the South Wales col- 
lier works under conditions that are safer, 
healthier, and easier than the conditions 
obtaining in the other coal-fields of this 
country. Further, his home life is better 
if he care to make it so—than the home 
living conditions of colliers in other parts 
of the world. He is, in fact, a different 
kind of miner. There is something about 
‘the surroundings among which he lives, 
something about the mountain air he 
breathes, something about the very men 
he produces—whether pulpiteers, politicians, 
or prize-fighters—-that stamps him as dis- 
tinct from his fellow coal-workers of the 
world. Not that every South Wales collier 
is a Welshman. Far from it. The coal 
working population of South Wales is 
made up of Cornishmen, Lancashiremen, 
Irishmen, Americans, and Cockneys-—these 
in addition to a_ strong substratum. of 
downright Welshness. It takes little time, 
however, for these “ foreigners’ to lose 
their former “ nationality ’’ and become 
assimilated into the character of the South 
Wales Welshman. Before many months 
are passed the ‘outsider’ is ‘‘one of 
us.”” He has thrown otf his own and 
adopted the Welshman’s customs, dress, 
manners, and even accent of speech. And 
he heartily joins in the cry for less work 
and more pay—a cry which, on every 
hearing, usually emanates from, South 
Wales 

It has been my privilege during the 
past weeks to visit the South Wales coal- 
field. I have moved about among the 
colliers and their people. I have seen the 
conditions—good and bad—under which 
they have to work. And, further, I have 
seen them using up three days of the week 
in order to spend what it took them only 
four days to earn 

The working hours of a collier are sup- 
posed to consist of six shifts a week. A 
shift is seven hours from pit bottom to pit 
top. That is, the shift counts from the 
time the collier leaves the bottom of the 
pit shaft until his arrival at the surface 
after seven hours. Maybe he has to walk 
quite a distance underground, sometimes 
as much as two or three 





(Coke | 4 COAL-MINING IN COMFORT: THE COLLIER'S LIFE IN SOUTH WALES. 
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(By Our Spectal Correspondent.) 
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SHOWING A WEEK’S EARNINGS OF A COAL-CUTTING COLLIER 
WORKING FIVE SHIFTS A WEEK: A PAY-SHEET FOR £21 12s. 3d. 
(LESS £5 17s. 6d. PAID OUT) 

This typical pay-sheet of a South Wales collier shows that he earned in one recent 
week the sum of £16 4s. 7d., a daily average of £2 14s. Id., after he had paid 
out £5 17s. 6d. to two boys (in this case aged 14 and 19) for help. This average 
is taken as six days, but, as a matter of fact, represents five days’ work of 
seven hours a day. The man holding this pay-sheet has held the same average, 
within a few shillings, for the past year. Such a wage is not by any means 
exceptional. We have blocked out the name of the colliery and numbers 
and name identifying the particular collier. 








made up not only of the coal he digs, at 
a rate of 3s. 3d. a ton, but of payments 
received for the various exigencies that 
accompany or follow in the wake of the 
coal-cutting process. What these exigen- 
cies are may best be understood from 
the reproduction of a miner’s pay-sheet, 
herewith. From this it will be seen that 
the pay for the actual coal-cutting is 
small as compared with the other moneys 
earned in its respect. 

The fact remains that the South Wales 
collier earns so much that he can aftord 
to work on an average of four days a 
week and spend the remainder of his time 
and the bulk of his money in a manner 
that would shock a workless spendthrift of 
the far-oft days of twenty years ago 

Only very rarely is a collier to be 
found who works more than five days a 
week, and the daily absenteeism in South 
Wales amounts to 17 per cent 

It will be said that the lot of th: 
collier is the hardest of all, and that he 
deserves plenty of holiday on account of 
the dread hours he spends in the dark 
hot, filthy stuffiness underground. In the 
first place, it is not stuffy; in general, 
what filth there is is good, sound, dry 
coal dust, which is admittedly black ; the 
air is cool, fresh, and even invigorating 
with its ever-present ‘‘ peatiness’’; and 
there is plenty of light—electric light at 
that. 

Again, it is usually contended that the 
collier has to crawl under cavernous ways 
and, lying on his side in a narrow, squeez- 
ing rock-pincers, hew and hack the coal 
with the aid of a tiny flicker of light 
from his oil-lamp. Such conditions are 
indeed exceptional in the pits. It may 
be so in levels or drifts, where only a 
seven-inch seam may be worked. And 
then an electric cutter is used. But the 
collier works ordinarily as comfortably as 
any other worker—more so than many 
a one. There is, of course, something 
sinister about the thought of the darkness 
of underground. Yes, it is dark; but in 
the workings themselves there is no lack 
of light, of room there is plenty, and the 
underground atmosphere is not. only 
not unhealthy and poisonous—it is, in 
fact, conducive to health, as witness the 
general fitness of the modern collier. He 
works in what is more than ordinary 
office temperature. But, come to that, so 
does a baker or a laundryman 

I asked one man who worked in a 
drift—a sort of tunnel, pierced into the 
mountain side—-where it was wet, close, 
and uncomfortable, why he 
chose that in preference to 





miles or more. The shifts 
work day and night through 
the hours seven to two and 
two to seven. The after- 
noon shift is the repairing, 
as differing from the coal- 
cutting, shift. 

The collier’s pay-day is a 
Friday affair. This has had 
a considerable effect on the 
output. For, in the majority 
of cases, pay on Friday 
means no work on Saturday. 
The_ more thrifty collier 
longs for the old times, when 
pay-day came once a month, 
though a man could “ draw” 
on it every fortnight. 

It is a common belief 
that a collier is paid for 
cutting coal, and for that 
only. Before my.recent visit 
to South Wales I was de- 
fied by a leading miners’ 
agitator to show him any 
one collier who got more 
than five or six pounds a 
week for cutting coal. I 








the finer-equipped and con 
venient shaft colliery. He 
replied that he preferred it 
because it was safer from 
explosions (naked lights are 
used in these levels), that 
he hated going down in 
the cage, and that ‘‘ when 
having a rest he could 
smoke’! Well, that’s a 
matter of opinion 

I am not speaking of 
one, and only one, pit in 
South Wales. I know and 
have descended most of 
them, in all parts of the 
coal-field. During my last, 
recent visit, I went down 
several, in company with 
one who had never even 
been close to a_ pit-head 
What we saw _ confirmed 
us in the first belief that 
the collier’s work is difti- 
cult and_ strenuous; it 
is downright hard - going, 








had known the South Wales 
collier as a type for many 
years, and I-was prepared UPON IT) 
to: prove that he earned 
and spent more than the 
limit suggested by the agi- 
tator. But the agitator was 
right. A collier’s wage is 


Each “ tram’ 


THE NUMBER OF THE 


carries from 11 to 14 cwt. of coal. 


HOW A MINER’S WORK IS CHECKED AND PAID FOR: A LOADED “TRAM” WITH 

MINER ON THE COLLIERY PAY-SHEET, AND 

CENTRE PANEL), A FIGURE INDICATING THE NUMBER OF TRAMS HE HAS FILLED. 

A good worker can fill three in a day, at least. 

filled a‘‘ tram” the collier chalks his total of “trams” filled to date on the centre panel of the ‘‘ tram,” with his 

number on the outer panels. On the “tram” arriving at pit top, a check-weigher notes the number before 
the coal is weighed; so that the collier is credited with both lump and small coal. 


When he has 


muscle-trying labour, in 
conditions that are peculiar 
(CHALKED to mining. He gets well 
(IN. THE paid—better paid than any 


other worker; he works 
less hours — possibly _ be- 
cause he can earn more in 
half the time than another 
and 


does in all the time: 
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IN 7-INCH AND 7-FOOT SEAMS. 


DRAWN BY STEVEN SPURRIER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN SOUTH WALES. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT WORK IN A MINE MADE MUCH EASIER THAN UNDER 
OLD CONDITIONS: CUTTING A 7-INCH SEAM WITH AN ELECTRIC CUTTER. 


In the old days, the miner working such a seam as that shown in the upper 
illustration would have had to lie on his side and get the coal with the aid of 
a pick-axe. Now he uses an electric cutter; with the result that, instead of 
having to lie on his side and work in a cramped attitude, striking at the seam 
with his pick, he can stretch himself prone as shown, and complete his task with 
little labour. The electric cutter has been in use in this drift since 1905. In 
such non-gaseous drifts a naked light is used, and is clipped to the peak of the 


cap.——In.a seam such as that in the second picture, with a 7-foot layer of 


J 
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2. A MINER WORKING UNDER TYPICAL CONDITIONS: CUTTING COAL IN A 7-FOOT 
SEAM THREE OR FOUR HUNDRED YARDS BELOW GROUND. 


coal, the miner has a height of 8 or 9 feet to work in. He is, as it were, | 


hewing at a closed door at the end of a passage—the stall. The “trams ’’ which 
take the coal to pit bottom and the surface are brought by cable from the head- 
ings (the main arteries of the mine) to the beginning of the stalls ; and then into 
the stalls by horses. The lines are laid as the stall lengthens. A stall is never 
worked very far from a main heading. When its determined length has been 
reached it is closed, and another stall parallel to it is started from the main 
heading.—{Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.} 
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he is, unquestionably, the most happy-go-lucky, 
inconsequent, money-spending, yet withal the most 
disgruntled and contentious worker in the world. 

Before making our tour of the mines, we paid 
one visit to a drift or level—the tunnelling pre- 
viously referred to. Under a six-foot high roofing 
of alternate brick and rock we trudged into the 
dark over a black morass in which was laid a 
single set of metals, built on ricketty and occasional 
sleepers. It oozed from the ground and dripped 
from the roof in steady, persistent slush, like the 
inside of an inland cave, We were lighted by tiny 
carbide lamps. A walk of about half or three- 
quarters of a mile along this main heading brought 
us to an unnegotiable puddle of dank viscosity. 
Here we jumped a horse-pulled “tram” and 
scuttled through the dark at about fifteen miles an 
hour until we reached the first stall. There four 
men were working. They were cutting into a 
seam of seven inches of coal, and the chief labour 
was done by means of an electrical contrivance 
that looked something like an enlarged Lewis gun. 

The men indisputably worked under trying 
conditions. They were enclosed in a tomb, the 
outer compartment of which was about four or five 
feet high, and the inner, where the cutter worked, 
little more than two feet high. The workers lay 
prone to effect their work. 

In the shaft pits it was very different. We 
descended a depth of something over three hundred 
yards in a few seconds, and landed in a veritable 
hall of light and animation. Not that all the pits 
are as spacious at pit bottom. But, in general, 
the scene at the foot of the shaft somewhat 
resembles a busy railway station. A _ white- 
washed, domed roof, thirty feet high, surmounted 
the broad floor of the pit bottom, where railway 
lines shot out into the further semi-darkness, dis- 
appearing in branch tunnels of lesser light, and 
carrying trains of ‘‘ empties’ and “ fulls ’’’ to and 
from the pit mouth. 

These trains of trams are unattended by drivers 
or guards. They are cable towed from a winding 
engine that is situated sometimes on the surface 
and sometimes underground. There is about the 
place, with its shattering noises, emphasised by 
the thump and jerk of the down-coming and up- 
going cages, filled with men or coal, an intense 
impression of concentrated industry. This part of 
the pit is the main junction-terminus, the clearing- 
house of the mine. In most cases it is here that 
the engine-rooms, pumping, winding, and ventilat- 
ing, are situated. Near here, too, round what is 
called the ‘‘ back slum,”’ are the stables, the canteen, 
and the surveyor’s and ambulance offices. 

Every stall we went to provided excellent 
working conditions. Frequently, the actual coal- 
cutting area was a distance of a mile or two from 
the pit bottom. To those stalls the men walked 
by way of metalled tunnels, walled by thousands 
of yards of propped timber. It is easy walking ; 
there is good head-room, and the way is breezy 
with fresh air. In exceedingly few places in a 
modern mine does a collier have to crouch in his 
walk or stoop in his work, any more than an 
ordinary worker has to stoop or crouch. 

The men generally possess an air of happy 
discontentedness—the kind of attribute that is 
called ‘‘ old soldiering.’’ They grumble at con- 
ditions in a mournful kind of cheeriness and 


continue happily at their ‘work Egotistical 
martyrs ! 

The trains of coal are brought in to the pit 
bottom on the main lines by machinery at ten to 
twelve miles per hour. The horses are used. only 
as “‘ shunters.’’ And 
here let it be pointed 
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Aberdare valley, each loaded with thirty men, for 
a four-days’ trip to Scotland, at twenty guineas a 
head for fare alone. Add to this the incumbent 
expenses, and you will find that on that little 
joy-ride a sum of over £3000 was spent. 





out that gener- 
ally the horses are 
treated as humanely 
as any horse on a 
ploughed field. The 
men and their horses 
are “‘ pals,” 

As to their life 
above ground. 
There is no reason 
why any thrifty 
collier should -not 
live as cleanly and 
as comfortably as 
your city clerk who 
gets less than half 
the collier’s wages. 

But does he ? 
Is he thrifty? 
Social conditions in 
South Wales at the 
present time will 
supply the answer. 

In one pit alone, 
where nearly a thou- 
sand men are em- 
ployed, three hun- 
dred miners own 
their dwelling 
houses. I met one 
worker—a _ labourer 
at pit bottom—who 
has just bought his 
house for {112—an 
amount which he 
put by from last 
year’s overtime pay. 

Rents” of. col- 
liers’ cottages vary 
from 3s. to 8s. 6d. 
a week. Some col- 
liers still prefer to 
live. in a_ slum, 
though they could 
live in a_ garden 
city. Again a mat- 














ter of opinion. 

Every collier is 
supplied, by the 
colliery in which 
he works, with coal 
at 5s. 3d. a ton. 
And he gets it pretty nearly as often as he wants 
it. This is at the same rate as it was in the days 
when his wages were less than a third of what 
they are now. 

Then why does the collier want still more pay 
and still less work ? What does he do with his 
money ? 

The South Wales collier is undoubtedly the most 
reckless of all spenders. He flings his money about 
on anything and everything. 

A few weeks ago three charabancs left the 


A COLLIERS’ ROAD, NEAR ABERDARE, WHOSE OCCUPANTS BOAST A FORD CAR 
AND TWO MOTOR-BICYCLES: AN OLDER TYPE OF MINER'S DWELLING-HOUSE. 


The rent of these dwelling-houses is about 6s. a week. The buildings are whitewashed outside. 
They are very clean inside, though rather small. 


The charabanc is the collier’s newest toy. 
He uses it for race-going, picnics, ‘‘away”’ 
football matches, and for purely joy - seeking 
adventure. 

In one colliery last week {600 was left un- 
claimed in the pay offices by miners who could not 
wait until Friday before going for their week-end 
charabancs trip to Bath. Some of them called for 
their pay on Tuesday. They didn’t worry whether 
they got it or not. It suited many to knock oft 
work for a week, and collect last week’s pay next 
Friday. They could then persuade 
themselves they had finished a week’s 











work, “ 

The South Wales miner has not 
been used to handling so much 
money. He does not know what 
to do with it. He cannot under- 
stand why he should be expected 
to work and earn more money when 
he gets all he wants for a few 
days’ work each week. However 
the voting in the Strike Ballot 
may have gone, it is a truth that 
the miner does not want to strike. 
He is persuaded by his leaders 
that it is the easiest thing in the 
world to get money for nothing, 
and he merely says to _ himself 
that ‘‘there’s no harm in_ trying 
for it.” 

That is the working miner's 
general attitude towards a strike for 
more pay. 

Meanwhile, he eats lavishly, 
drinks freely, dresses expensively, 
and enjoys himself thoroughly be- 
cause he does not know what else 
to do with his money or because he 
does not want to do anything else 
with it. 

A manager asked his assistant, 
in my presence, how the coal was 
coming up one morning. The assist- 
ant explained that not much could 
be expected, as there were four 








football matches on that day in the 


THE NEWER TYPE OF MINER’S DWELLING-HOUSE: IN THE ABERCWMBOI GARDEN CITY, BUILT BY THE POWELL-DUFFRYN valley. 
COAL COMPANY—WITH HOUSES OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY COLLIERS, AND LET AT &s. 6d. A WEEK. ink th thie iteadian: te A. debs 
The collier who lives in the thatched or whitewashed cottage could occupy houses of this type if he really wished to do so. shell. 
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AND BELOW GROUND. 


DRAWN BY STEVEN SPURRIER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN SOUTH WALES. 
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1. IN A HOUSE OWNED BY A WORKING MINER: A TYPICAL LIVING-ROOM IN A 
COLLIER’S DWELLING IN SOUTH WALES. 


There is nothing to prevent the South Wales collier living in comfort. He earns 
high wages, works short hours, has few necessary personal expenses, gets his coal 
for 5s. 3d. a ton, pays a rent of from 3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a week, and has a choice 
between the ordinary house and houses built specially for him by the colliery 
companies, The average housewife takes great pride in her home, and it is 
usually spotless. The room in the first illustration is in a house for which its 
miner-owner paid tather less than two hundred pounds. The same man owns 
another house for which he gave over three hundred pounds. Such a house has 


2. THE CARE OF THE MINER BELOW GROUND: A CANTEEN 900 FEET DOWN, IN 
A SOUTH WALES COLLIERY. 


six or seven rooms and a garden. The newer ones have bath-rooms. -The 
particular style of canteen seen in the lower illustration is called an Officials’ Canteen, 
and is used by such grades as firemen, check-weighers, and other “ officials ’"* (as they 
are known to the working collier). First aid apparatus is kept here. In tte canteen 
the men sit and rest, and eat the meals they have brought with them. It ic well 
lit and well ventilated, and opens into the pit bottom, of which an illustration is 
given on our double-page. The shell-like object on the left is for charging electric 
Davy lamps without having to open them. — [Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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PLENTY OF ROOM: PLENTY OF LIGHT; PLENTY OF AIR: AT 


DRAWN BY STEVEN SPURRIER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN SC 
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40,047 AG. 


IN THE REGION IN WHICH 141,721 MINERS VOTED FOR A STRIKE, AND ONL" 


This must by no means be drawing shows Pit E 
The roof is some 34 
From Pit Bottom the 
are shunted into the 


The Man in the Street is apt to picture the coal-miner as one who works under horrible conditions at the hourly risk of his life. 
taken as a general truth: science and invention allied have done so much, not only to make raising of coal easier, but for the personal safety and comfort of 


the collier. The high wages it is not necessary to cite: they are well known, and witness is borne to them by the typical pay-sheet reproduced on another page. 
In view of such facts, it is more than interesting to note that of the 181,768 South Wales miners who ballotted the other day, 141,721 voted for a strike and 
only 40,047 against. This may be accounted for, in part, by the large number of boys employed and voting. Yet it is generally agreed that the South Wales for as many days a 


miner works in the best-regulated pits in the country and above ground, lives in surroundings of great natural beauty, almost to the edge of the pits——Our yards on either side 
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Y OF AIR: AT PIT BOTTOM IN A SOUTH WALES COLLIERY. 


EN SPURRIER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN SOUTH WALES. 


ND ONL" 


io means be 
d comfort of 
another page. 
a strike and 
South Wales 
pits.——Our 
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40,047 AGAINST!— PERFECT WORKING CONDITIONS 900 FEET BELOW GROUND. 


It will be noted that there is plenty of room, plenty of light, and plenty of air. 
The whole scene suggests an underground railway station. 


drawing shows Pit Bottom, at the foot of the shaft of a South Wales colliery. 
The roof is some 34 ft. high ; the lighting is by electricity ; the ventilation is by the latest machinery. 
From Pit Bottom the miners go to their various stalls ; to Pit Bottom the loaded “trams '’ are drawn by cable, and from it they are raised to the surface. 
The men who do this work do not rank as colliers : they are known as pit labourers, and earn 18s. a day 
The archway as a whole extends in some cases to a distance of a hundred 


The “‘ trams ”’ 


are shunted into the cage (seen on the left) in pairs. 
for as many days a week as they care to work. They work a seven-hour shift. 
yards on either side of the shaft, and branches off into tunnels, about 8 ft. high, which will take two passing “‘ trams.’’— [Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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THE FRONTIER. 


INTERNED BY GERMANS: BOLSHEVISTS AT 


“REDS” 














DEFEATED BOLSHEVIST CAVALRY CROSS INTO GERMAN TERRITORY: A GERMAN OFFICER (ON FOOT) DISCUSSING THE TERMS OF SURRENDER 


WITH A_ BOLSHEVIST OFFICER. 
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AN ACCORDION IN THE FIELD: A KUSAN COSSACK MUSICIAN ; meme: 4 BOLSHEVIST COSSACK TRYING TO SELL HIS HORSE TO A GERMAN 
WITH A BOLSHEVIST RED CROSS NURSE. LAND-OWNER: A “RED” OVER THE FRONTIER. i 
j 
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i AT ARY A: A GERMAN Snemsy «TYPICAL OF THOUSANDS OF BOLSHEVISTS NOW INTERNED IN GERMANY: “ RED" COSSACKS 
OFFICER TALKING WITH A KUBAN COSSACK. ON NEUTRAL SOIL Im EAST ?RUSSIA. | a 
i =—oeeeeeennae een z = —- onneaad eoecess nb 
in the “Times ’’ for September 3 appears a vivid description of the “ Reds "' could find nove, except the commissars, who were not glad to escape from the P 
interned in East Prussia. ‘‘ Nobody,’’ writes the “Times’’ correspondent, Bolshevist Army. Arys camp presents an extraordinary spectacle. Bolshevists 


in every imaginable uniform, in every imaginable state of raggedness, lounge 
about, often with their women folk, offering for sale looted watches, jewellery, 


“ visiting the Bolshevists interned at Arys camp, in East Prussia, could maintain 
the belief that Bolshevism is anything but the worst form of tyranny. There are 


| 











now 47,000 interned at Arys, and their conditions are incredibly miserable, judged 
from a Western standpoint, but during several hours I spent there yesterday I 


Tsar and Bolshevist rouble notes, with which they are plentifully supplied. One 


showed me 30,000 Tsar roubles, and several are reported to have brought with 
(Continued om opposite page. 
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THE BOLSHEVIST DEBACLE: REDS FORCED INTO GERMANY. 
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BOLSHEVISTS FORCED ON TO NEUTRAL TERRITORY 


2 : TROOPERS OF THE GERMAN FRONTIER GUARD ESCORTING PARTS OF THE “RED” 10rn CAVALRY 
Bd ‘ DIVISION TO AN INTERNMENT CAMP. 















































INCLUDING BRITISH LEWIS GUNS AND FRENCH MACHINE-GUNS: A DUMP OF ARMS SURRENDERED BY BOLSHEVISTS ON CROSSING THE FRONTIER. 
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Continucd.} Z 
them over half a million Polish marks. A Bolshevist officer told «me, without 


the slightest shame, that in Poland he and his men entered every house and 
murdered the owner if he did not immediately hand over all his valuables. Most 
of the larger proprietors had fled, and their properties were naturally completely 
sacked. . . . Every hotel within twenty miles of Arys is crowded with Germans 
who hope to make fortunes out of the Bolshevist horses, of which 25,000, mostly 


stolen from the Poles, have already been brought to Arys. In order to feed 

these horses the Government is letting them out to farmers for use on condition 

that they be returned if claimed. It is obvious that they never will be claimed, 

and the German farmers are thus obtaining excellent stolen goods at a ridiculously 

while the Polish peasants from whom the cattle and horses 
were faced with starvation."’ 


low rate 
had been stolen 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 




















HERE was what we call ‘“ atmosphere ” in 

the theatre eve: before the music of Mr. 
Clive Carey began to enchant us, or the curtain 
rose on the scenic wonders of ‘‘ The Blue Lagoon.” 
For everybody was on _ tenterhooks ; everybodv 
had read the book and loved it ; everybody longed 
to see the play; and everybody, while wishing 
good luck to the adaptors, Norman MacOwan and 
Chariton Mann, and the producer, Basil Dean 


A\ Nd ott. 
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By J. T. GREIN. 


romance end—tragically, as in the book, or happily, 
so as not to cloud a perfect evening in gloom ? 
The grown-up Emily and Dick of Miss Faith 
Celli and Mr. Harold French had a somewhat 
hard task. For in their case simulation had to 
follow reality. The children were real children, 
and our adolescents in the play were in real life 
accomplished artists of experience. Mr. Dean, the 
producer, added to their difficulties by letting 
them recite their parts in incanta- 
tion in order to indicate the slow 
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development of their minds in the 
solitude of the island. This was, 
I think, an error, for the dialogue 
nowise proves that these two attrac- 
tive mortals were backward —on 
the contrary they expressed them- 
selves in most excellent English, 
and Em’s invocation of the Great 
Stone Man that he should bless her 
with child was almost as hallowed 
as a prayer. 

However, both Faith Celli and 
Harold French filled the picture 
poetically —a picture of youth, 
chasteness, and romance. They 
forgot themselves ; they never forgot 
that this was fairy-land, living in 
the imagination but bevond the touch 
of the hearer. When, anon, they 
will be allowed to “sing as they 
are beaked,”’ in their own voices, 
their portrayal will entirely har- 
monise with the author’s fantasy. 
In the kissing scene, contrived by 
the adaptors with a delicate touch 
of unobstrusive indecision, their 
acting was idyllic beyond words. 
It was as inwardly passionate as 
it was guileless in aspect. 

At the end of the play, which 
brought Dick’s father to the island 
under the guidance of the Captain 
of the Northumberland, and made 
them find the young couple in the 
bliss of rocking their 
baby, the adaptors 





aircraft above the workaday world to regions 
of romance. 


I don’t know whether Norman McDermott 
the founder of the Everyman Theatre, is a Scots 
man, but he deserves to be. I met him first at 
Liverpool, where he was popular in the Playgoers 
Society, and often exhibited scenic designs of his 
own with which he hoped to revolutionise or 
reform existing stagecraft. He had great plans 
for the conquest of London, but no sinews of war. 
During the war I met him again, full of enthusiasm 
and greater plans—the material side still remained 
undiscovered. Then two years ago he heraided 
the advent of the Everyman Theatre, which was 
very much taken up by the Press, and promised 
great things in a temporary building at Golder’s 
Green—provided the money was forthcoming A 
prospectus was duly issued: it contained an am 
bitious programme, and the names of 13 (or was 
it 31) directors ; more Press notices and promises 
and—silence. But our young director was not to be 
beaten. He minded neither time nor trouble nor 
disappointment. He went on working hard, select 
ing plays, collecting money, rallying actors round 
his banner, seeking a place whence to lead off, per 
haps less loftily than from Golder’s Green, but more 
securely. And he found what he wanted ; the 
money to begin ; the Drill Hall opposite Hampstead 
Tube Station as a home; actors like Agnes Thomas, 
Muriel Pratt, Bramber Wills, Nicholas Hannen 
(these names “talk "’ in repertory), and plays 
plays in such multitude that he starts on Sept. 15 
with one by the Spaniard Benevente, and then 
will traverse the modern work of many lands to 
come home to roost among English classics, such 
as ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” 

So far, all’s well. The rest depends on the 
man at the tiller and the people at the till 
The lower-priced seats are cheap enough, but | 
have fears of 7s. 6d. for a stall in a hall, when you 
can be luxuriously fauteuiled in palatial district 
theatres for very much less. If Norman McDer- 
mott is open to a little hint, let him issue season 
tickets at a much-reduced price. A_ goodly 








avoided one great 
pitfall. One was 
naturally afraid of 











AT OSTEND, WHITHER MANY BRITISH VISITORS WENT SPECIALLY 

TO HEAR HIM: M. ULYSSE LAPPAS, THE FAMOUS GREEK TENOR. 

M. Ulysse Lappas, who is known as perhaps the best Pagliacci ever heard at 

Covent Garden, has been drawing crowded audiences to the Kursaal concerts at 

Ostend, where he won rapturous applause. His singing is markedly improved. 

As he only appeared once at Covent Garden this season, many of his British 
admirers went over to Ostend on purpose to hear him. 






was a little anxious lest the theatrical form should 
rend the delicate, imaginative woof of the romantic 
idyll. 

But when the music, eeriely appropriate and 
illustrative, had preluded the disclosure of the 
deck of the Northumberland; when a delightful 
Paddy—the very Paddy of the book, but not so 
bibulous—babbled baby-talk to two darling chil- 
dren, not of the stage, but as natural as in the 
nursery ; when we glanced at the ship, a craft 
which in her very design spelled adventure, we felt 
easier in the impression that for a start the book 
had been very charmingly translated to the stage. 
Then came the fire-alarm, the wonderful, awful 
foundering of the wreck, the even more marvellous 
expansion of the sea—a sea as infinite of horizon 
as ever stage has reproduced. At length, the 
island, just as we had seen it in the pages: an 
earthly Eden, beautifully painted withal, albeit 
that the foliage of the giant trees was a little 
tawdry and not quite in harmony with the stems, 
the mossy grass, and the blue lagoon. Mean- 
while the children and the old skipper chatted on 
gaily, as if the great adventure were a mere holiday- 
trip, and all went well until the old fellow ate the 
fatal berries and died a death so painfully natural 
that its realism sent a thrill through the house. 
Mr. Edward Rigby’s performance in its rapid 
transit from sheer comedy to dramatic climax, 
and the charm of the children, Madeline Robinson 
and Leonard Hibbs, roused the enthusiasm of 
an audience which was already in love with the 
play, the players, and the pictures. 

But now came the great test. How would 
the eight years that had lapsed reincarnate Dick 
and Emmeline ? How would the adaptors handle 
that exquisitely tender scene of love's awakening, 
that scene which began with Em’s blow and ended 
in a kiss heralding a new life? How would the 


explanations — the 
humour in us made 
us think of : ‘‘ Have 
you got a straw- 
berry mark on your 
left arm — then I 
am your long - lost 
father.” Fortun- 
ately, nothing of 
the sort happened. When the father 
and the Captain espied the happy 
trio, they said: ‘‘ Let us not disturb 
them now—later—later.” Then the 
curtain gently descended, and the 
rest was left to us—and we were 
all very happy. 

Now, having read this pean of 
joy, you will ask whether the book 
has made a really good play ? For 
once I would beg that question ; 
or, if I must reply, I would say: 
No, not a good play in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, but a de- 
lightful entertainment, so pictur- 
esquely framed (bravo! Basil Dean), 
so skilfully vitalised from printed 
pages, so artistically interpreted by 
the actors, and—let it be confirmed 
by more competent musical judges— 
so graphically intermezzoed with 
music breathing the voices of 
Nature, the elements, or fairy-land, 
that criticism is disarmed by the 
recollection of things beautiful. 
For this reason, for the cause of 
the cult of the beautiful, I hope 
that “The Blue Lagoon” will 














attract London and all its visitors. 
If there were a fair holding of the 
scales in the fate of the theatre, 
“The Blue Lagoon ” should live as 
long as ‘‘ Chu-Chin-Chow.” But, 
whatever the future of the play, 
it cannot be denied that its pro- 
duction is a feather in the cap of 
Reandean, and that it will induce the multitude 
not only to go to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
but to read a book that lifts the mind as by 


Ostend, which 





THE FINEST COLORATURA SOPRANO SINCE TETRAZZINI: MME. ELVIRA 
DE HIDALGO AT OSTEND, WHERE SHE HAS BEEN SINGING WITH 


IMMENSE SUCCESS. 


Mme. Elvira de Hidalgo has been singing lately in concerts at the Kursaal at 
have been exceedingly popular. She is undoubtedly the finest 
coloratura singer since Tetrazzini, and is well known on the Continent, especially 
at Monte Carlo and in Italy. She has not yet been heard at Covent Garden. 


subscription list means backbone, and has been 
the making of many theatres @ cué, including 
our own Stage Society. 
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“FEEDING” THE EARTH WITH ELECTRICITY? SUNSPOTS—A NEW THEORY. 


DRAWN FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY SCRIVEN BOLTON, F.R.A.S. 





DOES THE EARTH DRAW ELECTRICITY FROM SUNSPOTS? A SMALL PART OF THE SOLAR SURFACE, WITH A GROUP 
OF SUNSPOTS (THE LARGEST ABOUT 24,000 MILES LONG)--A PICTURE, HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 


In explanation of his drawing here reproduced, Mr. Scriven Bolton, the well-known terrestrial origin."’ This phenomenal influence may be explained - the patter 
astronomer, of Waterloo Observatory, Bramley, Yorks, describes the subject as that the Earth is a body inherently receptive to the electrica —_ eo 
“a seething ocean of incandescent metallic vapours ; a bird’s-eye view of a small constitute the generating Properties of sunspots. As the spots are — phat 
portion of the solar surface, highly magnified, showing a normal group of sun- the Sarth, 6 sinnantion - preety yrone capone Hote hha ie electric 
spots.’ The picture was obtained on Feb. 12, 1920. In an article on another page and final extinction of the spots. The magnetic reedle, be “es es pore 
Mr. Boltor, points out that there is a preponderance of sunspots in the eastern storm, is often disturbed during the passage of large spots. bee ae ee Prcsor. 3 
hemisphere over the western. ‘‘ This disproportion,’’ he continues, “is of purely invisible to an inhabitant on another planet.—{Copyrighted in the United States 
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“BOOKS OF THE DAY 










Ros AO age other day the 


possibility of a 
sequel to Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury ’’ was being dis- 
cussed by three competent 
and catholic-minded critics, 
all of whom agreed that the famous antho- 
logist’s ‘‘ second series ’’ was a deplorable failure. 
The truth is tfiat Palgrave had not his heart 
in the second task, believing, as he did, that 
little, if any, great poetry had been written in 
English after the passing of Wordsworth. A 
great many pious Wordsworthians, I find, hold 
that belief; they are secretly of opinion that the 
Golden Age of English poetry ended in the "sixties, 
and that Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
and Swinburne are but “ Silver’’ poets in the 
sense of the epithet as used by classical scholars. 
And not a few of these /audatores temporis acit, 
shocked by the free-and-easy rhythms of the 
Georgians ” and their predilection for colloquial 
. English and commonplace subjects, go so far as 
to dismiss the present period as the ‘‘ Copper 
Age,’’ suggesting that a dozen of Mr. Eddie 
Marsh’s dear young prodigies are but change, so 
to speak, for, say, a single Matthew Arnold. I do 
not take this point of view, of course, having long 
ago arrived at the conclusion that the agelong 
vitality of English poetry is due to the curious 
fact that, whenever a convention of literary taste 
became tyrannical in this country, some of the 
younger writers have always defied and in the end 
destroved it, seeking new matter and a new manner 
in the life of the common folk—the millions best- 
beloved of God, seeing that, as Lincoln observed, 
He has created so many of them !—and in the fresh 
and vital rhythms of colloquial speech. To-day 
the ‘‘ Georgians”? are doing just what Words- 
worth did in his day—to the profound annoyance 
of established elderly critics who have assimilated 
the minor antipathies of Byron (e.g., his aristo- 
cratic disgust at poets who used the prosaic word 
‘‘boat”’ instead of the sanctioned and romantic 
‘bark ’’) without, of course, acquiring a spark of 
his immortal radio-activity, sign of the power 
within that can transmute lead or any other base 
metal into living gold. It would mot have been 
so easy for the poetical youth of this ancient 
home of liberty to root up conventions, whenever 
they threatened the freedom of our noble English, 
if an institution such as the French Academy had 
existed here during the last two centuries. It is 
true that we now possess a British Academy— 
well, let us see to it that this body never obtains 
the power and influence some of its members 
would like to arrogate to themselves. 


By E. B. OSBORN. 


humanist—that is to say, he never forgets that 
books are for humanity, not humanity for books, 


timate criterion of the value of a piece of literature. 


In so far as Epic is concerned, I think Professor 
Summers makes his case good. Tucan, Valerius, 

















THE MARRIAGE OF THE MILITARY GOVERNOR OF 
BAGHDAD: LIEUT.-COL. F. C. BALFOUR, C.I.E., MC., 
AND HIS BRIDE, THE HON. PHYLLIS GOSCHEN. 


The marriage ot Lieut.-Col. Francis Cecil Campbell Balfour, 
C.1.E., M.C., Military Governor of Baghdad, eldest son of the 
late Colonel Eustace Balfour and of Lady Frances Balfour, 
and the Hon. Phyllis Evelyn Goschen, elder daughter of 
Viscount Goschen, took place recently at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Flimwell. The ceremony was performed by Bishop 
Glyn, the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, and the Rev. A. Johnson; 
and the bride, who wore a white Tanagra velvet gown, was 
given away by her father. There were four bridesmaids: 
the Hon. Cicely Goschen, Miss Frances Dudgale, Miss Helen 
Cecil, and Miss Betty Whitbread, and one page, Master Ed- 
ward Christian Goschen. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
attended the wedding, and there were many guests both at 
the church and at the reception held afterwards at Syon 
House.—{ Photograph by Alfieri.| 
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artifice with them 


*% 
and, except as regards 
the ‘‘ Pharsalia,’’ their works 
show much the same falling- 
off in spirit and atmosphere, 
when compared with Virgil’s 
masterpiece, as we are conscious of when we set 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls’’ beside the fresh and vigorous 
“Morte d’Arthur”’ of Malory. Lucan, a genius 
without judgment, abounds in powerful and pathetic 
lines ; and, when one reads his panegyric on Pom- 
pey, it is easy to understand why Tacitus thought 
him Virgil’s equal. He remains, however, the Kip- 
ling of his age—the first Roman and the last to see 
the romance of the Empire-makers whose colossal 
works towered around him. He has given us 
Cesar and Cato in single lines that are the most 
tremendous of historical epigrams, and epitaphs. 
But he could not create the Virgilian jewels of 
sense and sound which have haunted men’s minds 
for twenty centuries, because he lacked (as, indeed, 
Kipling does) the elder poet’s sense of beauty and 
its ultimate significance as a sign and symbol 
of absolute truth. Valerius is more of a poet in 
some respects, and, as Professor Summers points 
out, falls little short of Lucretius’ and Catullus 
in his appreciation of the power of simplicity and 
sincerity. Statius is a daring experimentalist in 
language and metre, and is also a master of the 
brief, telling strokes of the restrained artist. 
Macaulay’s bumptious insensibility was never 
shown to more disadvantage than in his assertion 
that the ‘‘ Thebais’’ contains only two _ lines 
worthy of a great poet. The rest do not matter 
at all. Furthermore, there was no lyric poet in 
the Silver Age who could be named in the same 
breath with Catullus and Horace. The universal 
popularity of the ‘ recitation,”” or public reading, 
which drew its very life-breath from dilettantism, 
must have been largely responsible for this falling 
off. From the outset, Roman literature was meant 
to appeal only to the cultured few,-not to the 
uninitiate throng,” or mass of the people, with 
whom speech was a living, growing thing. 


“ 


For all that, the Silver literature as a whole is 
nearer to life than the Golden vintage, and so, 
at any rate to my thinking, a more _ precious 
and entrancing possession for posterity. In 
the later period we have Juvenal, whose se@va 
indignatio makes him the greatest of all satirists. 
Professor Summers, I fear, has not a‘ sufficient 
sense of humour to appreciate the grim jesting 
of the Roman satirist’s rolling Lucretian hexa- 
meters, which detonate like an Australian stock- 
whip and curl round the 
wretched object of his 





But how far is it 
true to apply the terms 
‘‘Golden’”’ and “Silver” 
to successive periods of 
Latin literature? Is it 
just a piece of academic 
snobisme, or is it really 
true that the “ Silver” 
Latin poets and _prose- 
writers are inferior to 
those of the ‘‘ Golden ”’ 
or ‘ Augustan’’ period 
which, as a matter of 
fact, came to an end long 
before the death of Rome's 
first {&mperor in A.D. 14? 
Let us turn to ‘ THE 
SILVER AGE OF LaTIN 
LITERATURE ”’ (Methuen; 
10s. 6d. net), by Walter 
Coventry Summers, M.A., 
Firth Professor of Latin in 
the University of Sheffield, 
in order to _ discover 
whether or not the distinc- 
tion between the metallic 
epithets corresponds to a 
difference which  reaily 
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onslaught. However, he 
appreciates the genius of 
Martial at its true worth, 
and does not under-value 
the prose Satire of Pe- 
tronius (where can you 
find a more delightful and 
mordant sketch of the 
nouveau viche than the 
Trimalchio episode ?), and 
he is almost .as enthusi- 
astic in his admiration oj 
Tacitus as I am myself, 
who would not exchange 
him for all the other Latin 
masters of prose. Tacitus 
is the Rembrandt of the 
world’s greater historians, 
and his dark and sombre 
pictures of life under the 
Cesars are only equalled 
in vividness and haunt- 
ing power by Plato's 
Death of Socrates, and 
Thucydides’ End of the 
Syracusan Expedition. The 
series that has Messalina 








amounts to a kind of 
decadence. All sorts and 
conditions of men— but 
especially literary critics— 
are so easily misled by 


“PLUM’S” TRIUMPHANT FAREWELL TO COUNTY CRICKET: 
HE LED TO VICTORY IN THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


By beating Surrey last week by 55 runs at Lord’s in an unforgettable match, that was full of thrills from start to finish, 


MR. P. F. WARNER WITH THE TEAM 


for its chief figure is as 
grimly impressive as the 
tragedies of the Russian 
Ballet, as full of deadly 
movement and baleful, 


long-accepted terms, that Middlesex won the County Championship for the first time since 1903. As P. F. Warner, the popular Middlesex captain, had exotic colouring. No 

this decadence must not ety announced his intention of retiring from first-class cricket at the end of the season, everyone was delighted that in wonder Racine called 
, rh : : : : Ha Ane ; bic 

be taken for granted, as this, his last season in county cricket, his team should win the championship, a result which his vigilant and sagacious Tacitus le plus grand 


nine in ten classical 
scholars do with singular 
complaisance. Professor 
Summers takes the academic point of view, and a 
very able advocate he is, for he is not merely an 
erudite example of the ‘‘ poisonous scholar,’ de- 
spite the large burden of his learning, but a true 


leadership did much to achieve, and which was all the more creditable as Middlesex do not play the weaker counties. The 
names, from left to right, are — (Standing): H. W. Lee; Mr. N. Haig; Durston; Mr. H. K. Longman; Mr. G. T. S. Stevens; 
and Mr. C. H. L. Skeet. (Sitting): J. W. Hearne; Mr. F. T. Mann; Mr. P. F. Warner (Captain) ; Murrell; and E. Hendren. 


Statius, and Silius are so much inferior to Virgil 
in all branches of poetical craftsmanship that 
even a schoolboy can feel the difference. What 
was art with the author of the A=neid becomes 


peintre de l’antiquité ! 


On the whole, then, I lean to the opinion that 
the distinction between ‘‘ Silver”? and ‘‘ Golden ”’ 
is a piece of intellectual snobbery, sanctioned by 
the custom of the academic mind. 
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After a trial run, a representative of the 
“MOTOR OWNER” writes as follows : 
“ROLLS-ROYCING” IS MOTORING AT 
ITS BEST WITH JUST A TINCTURE OF 
THE ZEST OF FLIGHT. it & A 
NEW EXPERIENCE FOR THE _ TIME- 
HARDENED MOTORIST WHO HAS NOT 
“ROLLS-ROYCED” BEFORE AND ONE 
THAT HE POSITIVELY MUST NOT MISS. 
“Motor Owner.” June, 1920. 
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The following firms, who purchase direct from us, have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts. 
eicestershive, Derbyshire, Notts., Lincs., Staffs., Worces- Liverpool and District, including West Lancs. (as far 
es ee So ceudshite ¢ ROLLS-ROYCE, Ltd. north as Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales : 
The Midland C ies M re ve Co., Ltd., Granby ° W. Watson and Co., 56, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 
Fade ee ee pa read 15, Conduit Street, Norfolk and Suffolk: Mann, Egerton and Co., Lid., 
East Lanes. (as far north as a line drawn on the map LONDO N, W. 1. 5, Prince of Wales’ Road, Norwich. Iveland: J. B. 
due east from Cockerham) and East Cheshire : Joseph TELEGRAMS ROLMEAD. REG. LONDON. Ferguson, Lid., Chichester Street, Belfast. Scotland : The 
Cockshoot and Co., Ltd., New Bridge Street, Manchester, ee ee ee Clyde Automobile Co., Lid., 96, Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 
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LADIES’ NEWS. 


. apes ADY there is keen competition for hunting 
4 quarters in the neighbourhood of Melton Mow 


ray. t is, of course, .a picked place for those whose 
tuds allow of runs several days a week, as it is within 
reach of about five crack packs. The strong rumour 
that the Prince of Wales is going to bunt in the coming 


season in what is known as :®« “ grass’’ country, has 
no doubt something to do with the extra boom in 
boxes for that locality It has been stated that 
H.R.H. will be out with the Quorn on the opening 
day. The joint Masters, Mr. W. E. Paget and Major 
A. E. Burnaby, have always a big field to control 
that day, for it is something of a social as well as a 
sporting fixture. If the Prince is there they will 
have still more to occupy them, but that they will 
not mind if H.R.H. honours their Hunt. From a 
woman’s point of view, the Leicestershire country is 
most attractive, and the Countess of Lonsdale, when 
the Earl was Master of the Quorn, devised a most 
becoming hunt uniform for our sex——dark brown-grey 
coats and skirts, faced with pale grey-blue. Captain 
Forester, who was another Master, had a son, a good 
sportsman too, come of age this year ; and his daughter, 
whose marriage to the Knight of Kerry’s younger 
brother, Captain A. H. B. FitzGerald, Irish Guards, 
took place from Saxelbye, his place near Melton 
Mowbray, has now two small sons. A number of 
well-known women have hunted from Melton, in- 
cluding the Duchess of Beaufort, Mary Duchess of 
Hamilton, the Countess of Warwick, the Duquesa de 
Santona (sister of the Duque de Alba, who is to be 
married next month), and Mrs. Asquith. The Ball, 
revived by Sir Herbert Praed, a well-known sports- 
man, was some fifteen to twenty years ago the smartest 
Hunt Ball in the Shires. I hear that last winter it 
approached its one-time brilliance. If the Prince be 
there this winter, it may eclipse it. 


The weather of August makes it far from un 
seasonable, to write in September about furs. The 
new designs are already here, and I hive seen many 
of them. It is a good thing that they are with us 
so early, because it will take much longer than usual 
to have fine furs remodelled or made up. The reason 
is, of course, labour difficulties, and the only way out 
is to order early. Judging, I suppose, by our lack 
of summer, experts on the weather are promising 
us an Arctic winter. Whatever it may be, women 
will wear furs. Capes with fold-over sleeves are to 
be in great favour, and are very cosy and becoming 
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A HARMONY IN BLACK, SILVER, AND GOLD. 
She started with a severely plain black satin dress; then she 
thought a flower embroidered in gold would look well on the 
bodice; and finally had the skirt covered in soft silver, thereby 
giving it a distinctively original note.—[{Photograph by Manuel.] 


and casy to walk in. Pelerines will be in special 
request. These are very wide, slightly shaped, and 
usually have a roll-back collar of a different kind of 
fur. Very long, wide -fur scarves are also shown, 
and, of course, long fur coats, which are plainer and 
follow more closely the lines of the figure than they 
did last winter. Fine furs are, of course, costly, but 
are also very beautiful, as will be admitted by alt 
who see the models now on view at the International 
Fur Store, 160, Regent Street. They are most 
desirable to the eye, and comforting exceedingly to 
the flesh. If one is investing in peltry, the finest 
skins are also the cheapest. Next winter we shall 
see furs which would be quite unrecognised by any 
animal, but which have been grown by mice and 
rats, domestic pussies, humble bunnies and nimble 
hares. 


Princess Mary has been driving her cobs, and has 
also enjoyed some salmon angling in the Balmoral 
stretches of the Dee. Her Royal Highness is far more 
an outdoor, country-loving girl than a fashionable, 
London Society one. Never does the Princess look 
so well as in sporting and country clothes, and in 
the saddle her appearance is thoroughly satisfactory. 
It is probable that she will enjoy some hunting 
with the West Norfolk when their Majesties are 
at Sandringham. Princess Mary is not very likely 
to stay with the Prince of Wales for hunting, 
being very much a father-and-mother’s girl, and 
the King and Queen being devoted to their only 
daughter and not at all anxious to part with her 
companionship. 


Bright colours are, as usual, threatened for our 
autumn and winter clothes. This year, with more 
reason than usual, for it was a bright colour season, 
and our eyes have become accustomed to brilliant 
hues. At the same time, there is no doubt that the 
leading dress-creators are going strongly for black. 
It is reasonable that English designers should do 
this, because British women are apt to look their 
very best in black. This is not always true of 
Americans or French women, whose skins have not 
the fresh clearness of their British sisters, albeit they 
have ivory and creamy and warm olive attractions 
of their own. Long black suéde gloves are to be 
smart once again, and rather a costly form of smart- 
ness too. However, they will not soil so soon as 
those of cream colour and tan shades that were 
worn with furs last year. They look dull and tired 


-after a time, but light ones only look well for 


two days. A. EB. 
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CARTERS’ INFANTS’ CARRIAGES make an irresistible appeal to Dis. 
criminating Purchasers. Every possible requirement has been intelligently anticipated 
EVERY carriage is mounted on ball-bearing wheels. For extreme comfort i zht- 
ness, and wonderful durability, the finest. stock in the Kingdom (always sid 9'9 


9 
dénces a standard of F 
excellence hitherto 
undreamed of. 
Before making a ° = 
selection, please write INFANTS CARRIAGES 
a complete book of (THE “COMFORT” TRADITION) 


yhotographs with i ive pric | over 50 charmi i i 
photographs with inclusive prices of over 50 charming models, ready for immediate 


delivery trom stock. CARTERS (J. & A. Carter), LTD.. 


(Made by the pre-eminent firm of ! 
/nvalids’ Furniture Manufacturers, j 


PEEK FREAN, and . 


125-129, Gt. Portland Street, W. 1. Fae geal sold by all Grocers 





and Confectioners. 














Don’t choose a ‘choc.’ whose 


pleasures cloy ; 


’Tis better far to munch with joy 
Some MELTIS. 


You will be fully satisfied 
with the quality, and the ex- 
haustion of your quantity will 
leave you wishing for more. 


Fortunately, you can very 
easily get it. Your appetite 
for MELTIS is only limited 


by your purse. 


“Tt melts in 
the mouth.” 
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€ ° ° ” . 
' : Wisdom is far more than knowledge. It may be briefly 
expressed as knowledge applied with sound judgment. To 
. . SOLD BY HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS 
illustrate: any experienced manufacturer of cotton goods Ain Gieaeensank. 
knows the relative values of different qualities of cottons, TOOTAL CLOTH: the Guarnsaad Vor! 
of dyes, and of processes of manufacture. Tootals apply Fabric, Plain and Cond, 27 inches: wide 
; h : d d A d f | TARANTULLE Regd.): The quality Cotton 
such knowledge wit a consi ere ju gment or resu ts. Fabric for home-sewn Lingerie and Baby- 
wear. In three weights—40 inches wide, 
; ’ as } hl GUARANTEED HANDKERCHIEFS: 
They regard it as the manufacturers business thoroughly All in self-white and indelible color 
e . ” . borders. 
to test his products, plainly to identify them to the ee. ae ak 
consumer, and fully to guarantee them for satisfactory PYRAMID ‘Rex.): For men, 
service. Thus they producé fabrics of such quality as LOVA (Regd.): For men, In silky 
iz . + finish. 
they can unequivocally guarantee, universally advertise, EOE TIVO ae 
abric that cleanses easily. 27/28 inches 
and always selvedge-mark or otherwise brand for easy Valve Met cieen only, SEM oe 
identification by the public. TOOTAL PIQUE: White and indelible 
colors. 43/44 inches wide. 
° ° ° TOOTAL SHIRTINGS for men and w men. 
| The wisdom of Tootal Policy is shown by the world- ae eee 
wide demand for the Tootal Branded Fabrics listed in NAMRIT—The Indelile Voile. 
ite and in ible colors. inch 
margin. And who will say those innumerable women—_ wide. 
as TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE 
and men—are any less wise who insistently demand these COMPANY LtD., MANCHESTER 
fully guaranteed fabrics ? Lemnos Sree, bt ee 
Avenue; TORONTO, 726, Empire Buildings ; 
MONTREAL, 45, St. Alexander Street, 
THE FIRST THOUGHT OF THE DISCERNING BUYER MELPOURNE .. #F7 5: 2 - RO Sense 
OF COTTON GOODS IS THE TOOTAL MARK | aes 8 oe 
i Paul E. Derrick, London 
: — aanaaennannnanedanel a 
Pa UGC TOO TAT. BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. OAS 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


THE COMING FOOD SHORTAGE. 
VERYTHING points to the fact that before very 
+ long most people hitherto well-to-do will be on 
short rations so far as food is concerned. Che world’s 
wheat supply is shrinking fast ; and with Russia “ out 
of it,’ and the Central Empires competing with us—as 
they did not do during the war—-there will be hardly 
enough of it to go round. Meat, too, will be short 
for similar reasons, aggravated by the muddles which 
have made the farmer and his men 





comparatively few millionaires and war _ profiteers 
among them will, of course, continue to feast at the 
Ritz and the Carlton so long as those institutions are 
able to please their patrons, who will distribute their 
easily won gains and, perhaps, help to make things a 
little more equal all round. How are the rest of us 
going to contend with this new order of things ? 


The answer is, that our meals will have to be not 
cheaper, indeed, but fewer and shorter. Those who 
have hitherto been accustomed to the time-honoured 
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best course to take our principal meal in the middle 
of the day, and thus to reduce the evening meal to 
its simplest proportions. This is what is already done 
by our gallant Allies across the Channel, who cer- 
tainly show no decrease of vivacity or cheerfulness in 
the evening as the result of the change. To those who 
cannot do this and yet work after it, the wisest plan 
is to make breakfast as late as possible, and either to 
cut out lunch altogether or else substitute for it 
sandwiches or ‘‘ cereal’ food such as porridge or its 
imitations. It is quite useless to ask middle-class 
English people to give up afternoon 
tea, but if the first-named of these 





alike discontented ; while South 





America, where meat was at one time 
to be had almost for the asking, is be- 
ginning to restrict its exports. The 
great cause of shortage will be, how 
ever, the scarcity of coal—due not to 
any falling-off in the natural resources 
of the country, but to the decrease in 
output This leads to the going out 
of ships in ballast which would other- 
wise be carrying profitable cargoes, 
with the result that the homeward 
journey has to pay not only its own 
expenses, but most of the outward 
one as well. The consequence is the 
rise in freights, and the addition of its 
cost to the price of our imported food. 


In these circumstances the price of 
food is bound to soar; and, as the 
Government is not likely to do any- 
thing effectual to stop it, a good many 
people will find that they have to cut 
down seriously the quantity that they 


can buy. This, of course, does not 








two methods be adopted they will 
probably find their appetite for it 
diminishing. 


How, now, is this likely to affect 
the general health? Probably, and 
especially at first, it will be much the 
better for it. The ideal dietary, as 
Dr. Leonard Williams tells us in his 
lively and readable book on ‘‘ Minor 
Maladies,’’ is one meal per diem of 
fish, one of flesh, and one of neither. 
This is particularly the case with the 
middle-aged, who, as he rather un- 
kindly points out, often find themselves 
able to indulge in the pleasures of the 
table just at the time when those 
pleasures are most hurtful; and the 
general adoption of such a scale of 
feeding will probably be followed by a 
marked decrease in the prevalence of 
gout and kidney diseases. Whether 
it will not, if long continued, bring 
about the general slackness and tedium 
vite which the doctors call want of 

















apply to the manual labourer or arti- 


san, who, safe in the possession of AN IMPOSING WAR TROPHY RECENTLY PLACED ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE: 
A BIG GERMAN NAVAL GUN WITH A RANGE OF 
phy is a German 17-cm. (6°69-inch) quick-firing naval gun, one of a number sent to the 
k in 1918. The gun and tractor together weigh 32 tons, and the gun 
ge of 25,700 yards (over 14 miles), and fires a 
ured German gun has been placed beside it. 


wages averaging anything from £5 
to £40 a week—and being, besides, 
utterly unused to the practice of 
economy, demands the best of every- 
thing, and, like the baby in the ad- 
vertisement, won’t be happy till he 
gets it. Already we hear of all the 
‘‘ prime cuts,’’ as we used to say in the good old days, 








going to the mining districts ; and there are signs that 
before long things like white bread, fresh butter, and 
perhaps the better qualities of sugar, will follow them. 
The pinch will then fall on the black-coated classes, 
consisting of professional men, and those who toil in 
offices and warehouses for hours and wages at which 
any trade unionist would tuin up his nose. The 


This big war tror 
front before the last enemy 


1e scales 22 tons. 








is 24 ft. long, has a rz 









high. 
Photograph by I.B. 


round of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner will have to 
cut them down to two; and the normal five-course 
system of soup, fish, joint, sweet, and savoury for the 
last-named meal will find itself reduced to three or 
four. Already there are signs in the menus of 
restaurants and clubs that this change is coming upon 
us, and we must therefore see how best we can bear 
it. For the majority of us, it will undoubtedly be the 
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tone, is another matter. Let us hope 
the shortage will not last long enough 
for this sequela to show itself, for the 
human race, as St. Simon said, is not 
placed between the bad and the good, 
but between the bad and the worse. 
That the reduction is more likely to be 
beneficial than otherwise appears frcm 
the deeds of our grandfathers, who died pretty regularly 
of apoplexy and gout, consequent upon the Gargantuan 
feasts of City Companies and others, where eight, nine, 
or even ten courses were the rule. When we read in 
Brillat-Savarin of the hero who consumed two turkeys 
at a sitting, besides “‘ trimmings,’’ we can only wonder 
that any escaped. Yet there is another side to the 
picture, which may be told later. Bo: 

















The best of attention and advice and '* 
the greatest benefit to be obtained 
from Spa Waters and Baths is avail- 
able under ideal conditions during ? 


YOUR HOLIDAYS _ : 
CELEBRATED : 


BRITISH SPAS: 





BATH nas been in active service for 2,000 years. The hot springs still i 
yield 500,000 gallons dai'y of health-restoring waters rich in Radium | 
emanation possessing remarkab'e therapeutic effects. ” 


BUXTON, situated in the centre of Derbyshire’s lovely “‘ Peak District,” irs 


claims the highest altitude of any town in the Kingdom. Mineral waters |ts 
ric.. in radio activity. Luxurious modern bathing establishments. I 
| 


CHELTENHAM has no rival in respect of sylvan beauty. A first-class |}% 


town with every convenience, luxury and amusement. Spa wat_rs com- |*# 
prise Magnesia, Alkaline, Sulphate, Saline, and Chalybeate Springs. > 


DROITWICH Brine Baths, renowned throughout the world. The | 


age 5 countryside is delizhtful—orchards, deep lanes, wooded heights, gabled jig 

100 for 7/3 £ d cottages and bright gardens. 4 

a, Sn re ee ee remnegy HARROGATE possesses not only the finest variety of mineral waters |i% 
P mp €o in the world, but also those attractive features which make it a 4 
pleasure resort as well as a health-giving Spa. ” 

re 


of blend and niceness jn selection of 
tobacco that make Pall Malls the 
choice of men of fastidious tastes. 
Try them yourself—if you don’t like 
them the expense will be ours, 


greatest experts ensures that excellence QIr Or 
yor ie 


Sold at all good tobacconists and stores. If yours cannot supply 


you, order direct from us. 


IL ROTHMAN & CO., 5 and 5a, Pall Mall, 
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LLANDRINDOD WELLS. The principal Spa of lovely Wales. |+# 


Thirty mineral springs. Complete installation of modern apparatus | 
| 











affording the best forms of Continental Spa treatment. hr 

WOODHALL SPA, situated in the prettiest part of Lincolnshire, |‘ 

surrounded by pine woods and heather-clad moors. Famous for ie 

Bromo-lodine natural mineral waters. Me 

Me 

i 

Full particulars of any Spa Free on request to the Spa Director of the Spa in question, I 

Londen, 3.Weil. or of all the Spas from Hon. Secretary, Spa Federation, Room 8, Harrogate. ie 
= ee Oe Oe Ow oe Or or oP oe C Oe Oe Or Op OF , = 7 Si 

ail eee errr rrr reer ri iitittittitittiititiititititiiiitiitit tS) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


mut £2 


IN THE 


Operated 


Opposite New York Terminal of Pennsylvanian Railway System—the largest 
terminal of the largest American Railway in the largest American city 
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upon its character. 
thing, even the 
discriminating travellers. 


NEW 
Cables : 


(| facilities to all corners of the U.S 


can 


intangible 


Special Facilities for 
European Travellers 


Hotel representatives meet all incoming vessels and give 
every possible help and attention to passengers who have 
reserved accommodation. 


Bookings by Wireless 


Visitors who have not made reservations before sailing 
can book their accommodation by wireless while at sea. 





ST. LOUIS 





650 Rooms 650 Baths 
With bank resources of more 
than $700,000,000 and a volume 
of trade exceeding §1,500,000,000 
in 1919, St. Louis justly claims 
to be the largest distributing 
centre in the United States. It 
is in the very midst of the corn 
and wheat Belt—the “ Bread 
Basket of theWorld,” Surrounded 
by great manufacturing districts 
it has unequalled transportation 


j 





Although the Pennsylvania Hotel is the largest 
hotel in the world, its claim to distinction rests 
Statler service provides every- 
things desired by 


Centrally located, it provides easy access to every- 
where you wish to go in New York. 
finest retail shops and the Theatre District are 
right next door, and the business centres are 
speedily reached by a station subway in the base- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Hotel building itself. 


The City’s 


Full information, floor plans and descriptive literature can 
be obtained at the Statler Hotel Bureau, Craven House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 
also be arranged through the offices of 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons, Ltd. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


YORK CITY, U.S.A | 
Pennho, New York 
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450 Baths 


A wonderful city with a wonder- 


450 Rooms 


ful neighbour. Because of its 
proximity to Niagara Falls 
Buffalo ranks with the most 
famous sight-seeing cities in the 
world, No visit to America is 
complete without seeing The 
Falls, and therefore this city 
figures on the itinerary of every 

. Buffalo itself can justly 


ia tourist 
lay claim to being one of the 


(i 


Hotels Statler 


i most beautiful citics in the U.S, { 
j 
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1,000 Rooms 1,000 Baths 
The wonder city of the Great 
Lakes, occupying 17 miles of 
frontage upon the beautiful Lake 
Erie. More than one-half the 
population of the U.S. live with- 
in 500 miles of Cleveland. Now 


leads all other communities in 
the manufacture of bolts and 


nuts, wire goods and_hard- 











Wm, WTC, An 


Important centre 
0 ‘gd the Automobile Industry. [fq 















tom. the 


fi ‘i the Motor Industry, 
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1,000 Rooms 1,000 Baths 
Detroit now ranks fourth City in 
population in the U.S., having 
over a_ million inhabitants, 
Beautifully situated in the heart 
of the Great Lakes District it 


combines wonderful — scenic 
attractions with tremendous 
commercial activity. It is 


the Coventry of America and 
world’s greatest centre 





i] DETROIT Ly 
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THE CULT OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. - fund. Thus the two-stotinki 1s surcharged with a A NEW THEORY ABOUT SUN - SPOTS. 
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1-stetinki supplement ; this is the stamp which shows rine! Ce grt 

a » a rather crude picture of the Skupschtina. The Pe See eee eee * 
MONG the stamps of the British Empire, those 5 +24, 10+ 5, 15+ 74, 25+ 12}, 304+ 15, 50+ 25  igsisttcige vir in this number we give a full- 
of the West Indies are in special favour with stotinki are in the new type bearing a roughly drawn ~ page illustration of a group of sun-spots, by 
collectors. A new series has just been received from portrait of the new Tsar Boris. The 1 leva + 50 Mr. Scriven Bolton, F.R.A.S., of Waterloo Obser- 
the islands of St. Christopher and vatory, Bramley, Yorkshire, with 
Nevis, which are now combined as a note on the new theory as to 

one Presidency in the Leeward their connection with the earth. } 
Islands group. The style of the In further explanation of the sub- 
Presidency is St. Kitts-Nevis, and ject, he writes: ‘‘Sunspots are 
the new stamp issue is in two de- apparently holes in the brilliant 
signs, one appropriate to St. Chris- solar envelope, and through them 
topher, and the other to Nevis. we evidently discern a dark in- 
The design shows a double panel, terior. The largest spot depicted 
the left-hand one bearing the por- in the illustration is about 24,000 
trait of the King, and the right miles in length, and is of normal 
hand panel enclosing a_ device dimensions. (This picture was ob 
copied from the great seal of the tained on Feb. 12, 1920.) Measures 
island. This design figures on the of photographs of the sun taken 
4d., 14d., 24$d., 6d., 2s., and 5s. ? daily at Greenwich, in India, and 
stamps. 2 at the island of Mauritius, show 
The alternate values, Id., 2d., that the earth apparently exercises 
3d., 1s., 28. 6d., and Ios, stamps, a perceptible influence upon the 
show the device of the Nevis Great sun. Sunspots, which appear as 
Seal. It depicts a group of three holes in the incandescent cloud- 
figures by a stream pouring out of surface, are carried across the sun’s 
the hill-side. Nevis is famed for disc, from left to right, or from east 
its mineral springs, and the waters to west, the sun’s period of rotation 
of the Bath Springs near Charles- on its axis, as seen from the earth, 
town possess remarkable healing being 27} days. Of the total num- 
qualities. The device has been ber of spots observed, there is a 
used on Nevis stamps from the distinct preponderance in the east- 

earliest times ; it is only since 1903 ern hemisphere, or the side where v 
that this island and St. Kitts have they are carried round into view. 
produced joint issues of postage The numbers steadily increase from 
stamps ; formerly each island had the east to the central meridian, 
its own distinctive issue. and then diminish from the central 
The characteristic sun type of meridian to the west limb. What 
stamps of Latvia is now being is the cause of this? The prepon- 
printed on ordinary plain paper, derance of spets in the eastern 
without watermark, and with a hemisphere over those of the west- 
rough perforation; the values re- , 9 ern is in the proportion of roughly 
ceived to date are the 5, 20, 50 and ; 7 to 6, and is too marked for it to 
be accidental. This disproportion 


75 kopecs. 


Bulgaria has overprinted a set of then, is of purely terrestrial origin. 


This phenomenal influence may be 
explained on the assumption that 
the earth is a body inherently re- 
ceptive to the electrical agencies 
which constitute the gencrating 


ten of her current postage stamps 
for sale at 50 per cent. over their 
postal value, in aid of the Bulgar 
wounded and prisoners of war. The 









at 50 
Bulg 


and the Gewgeli respectively. 
















r-Kapu, T. 
Fred J. Melvi 


lle, 110, Strand, W.C.2. 


overprint is in Slavonic characters, 

and reads, ‘“ For Our Wounded saumiies 4-seucmela Ae the 

Soldiers.’’ The original value of the stamp denotes stotinki is in the finely engraved Tsar Ferdinand type spots are carried in front of the earth, a connection 

the amount of its postal franking power, and the of rorr. On the 2 + 1 leva is a picture of the is presumably established, followed by premature 
Demir-Kapu, and on the 3 + 1} leva is the Gewgeli. dissolution and final extinction of the spots. 


overprinted figure denotes the contribution to the 














or E have been sending 


Irish linen to every 


known part of the 
ears world—to the Continent of 


Europe, the uttermost part of 
the British Dominions, America, 
Asia, and Africa, where faith in 
our value and fair dealing has, 
during the past half-century, 
grown into a_ ‘household 
word ”—reputation. 





In times of linen shortage and 
a i a high prices it will pay you to 
and upwards and delivery of parcels write to headquarters — where 
Pe guaranteed to customer's address. linen is made, asking for list 
y number 40D, sent post free from 


"The Food a Baby Needs /# 
| ;: Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd. : 


Early infancy is the period of life when growth is most }-4 
LINEN Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


| rapid. The material for this rapid growth is naturally fF 
supplied by the Mother. Where an. infant. mist te TR Ri rrr ances ersesvnerensonretecarentnanstommnsrsseestaeteonevnssowcorerenrvoranert sinrebnes 


hand-reared, then the best substitute for breast-feeding is f 

the artificial food which most resembles the natural food. i he Niost Powerful 
Cow’s milk, fresh, condensed or dry, differs from the [a{}=—_ 

natural food of an infant, but MELLIN’S FOOD & PRISM BINOCULARS 

so modifies cow’s milk that it is made fit for the Jf ever manufactured 

nourishment of the new-born babe. ms onaee ibe 


wide repute as designers and manufacturers of 
high-grade prism binoculars, are the only 
supplements the deficiencies of cow’s milk, and it supplies 
those vitamines so essential to growth. The babe fed on 


makers who have succeeded in producing prism 
binoculars magnifying up to 25 diameters. | 
Mellin’s Food thrives and is happy, and brings contentment 
and happiness to Mothers. 
































The LEVISTA is indispensable where high power is the 
first consideration—for Big Game Shooting, Nature Study, | 
Deer Stalking, Travelling and Exploring. | 
It is not intended for ordinary touring or racing. as the 
power is too great ; glasses of lower power for these 
purposes are described in our catalogue. 
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Price, with central screw focussing, as illustration : 
x 16 Magnification ; £19 10 0 
x 25 Magnification o- £23 10 ©6 
: ee ee we : Including best solid leather sling cased lanyard, 
SAMPLES POSTAGE FREE~—Mellin’s Food on receipt of 6d. stamps ; Write for Illustrated Price List No. 11 L, Post Free. 


Mellin’s Food Biscuits on receipt of 6d. stamps. A valuable handbook , ~ “am LaveTa. AITCHISON & Co., Ltd., 


Ba : 
4 jor mothers will be sent free of all cost. ; 
‘ (Opticians to British and Allied Governments), 





MELLIN’S FOOD WOR KS: PECK HA M Si. 15 ‘ee Sight tested, and Sir William 4 2 8, S T R A N D W C yo 
Crookes’ special lenses supplied ’ 4 « a 

Cae alae lee 281, Oxford St., W.1; 140, Fenchurch St., E.C.3- 
And Branches—LONDON, LEEDS & SWANSEA. 
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ae ae Indian Flowers *s : 
tal num- ‘4 
ere iS a é : = 
sag sil J Marvellously fragrant and attrac- ; 
to view. ) tive, Phal-Nana has a world-wide 
ase fro “d 
seiiin, reputation among lovers of sweet 
e central scents. Richly Oriental in character 
What . 
scien. and supremely delightful. 
eee 5/3, 10/6, 21/- per Bottle. Seat 
1e west- raiser yes 
roughly i “e 
bi ae | PHUL-NANA FACE POWDER 
portion 5a # . ° 
odnie. bose: gives the complexion a wonderful 
va Me | ‘ 4 softness and fragrant attractiveness. 
on la : edie 
Alen se Drawn by Will Owen f “ 10d, & 1/6 per Box. 
wen ies j THE OPTIMIST: Pa poe Bg ~, art I?ll see wot I can do for yer— Be : Powder Leaf Books, 7id. each 
erating € 5) an - 7 “€ ace al ¢ a. r o 
As the They tot Sane oe : be For a perfectly harmonious toilet use also 
wa eee PATON S LACES [ Phal-Nana Toilet Soap, 1/- and 1/9 per tablet ; 
sis If you have any difficulty in obtaining, write the makers— i ak Cok ae ” . ; Boge Aime eR “ = 
wi WM. PATON, LTD., Johnstone, Scotland. @ Toilet Water, 8/6 ; Shampoo Poudlen: m eae: 
a, F Brilliantine (liquid), 2/6. Solid, 1/4; 
none aman 7 ; : Sachets, 9d. ; Cachous, 63d. 
Other Perfumes in Grossmith’s Oriental Series are :— 
fe SHEM-EL-NESSIM, the Scent of Araby. 
For feo WANA-RANEE, the perfume of Ceylon. 
i HASU-NO-HANA, the scent of the Japanese Lotus Lily. 
Motor- Cars Of all Chemists and Dealers in Perfumery 
f and from the Sole Proprietors : 
To keep your car always clean and | | 77 
well polished, free of scratches and 
dirty spots, go over it occasionally | GROSSMITH & SON L ‘ 








Distillers of Perfumes 8 Fine 
Soap Makers 


NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON. 






[ 

with Johnson's Prepared Wax. It | >, eet 
is easy to apply and takes very little be 

time. Johnson’s Prepared Wax is 
used by over 10,000,000 motorists 
throughout the world. If you are 
already using it you know there is 
nothing that can equal it ; if youare 
not, just give it a trial—you will be 
surprised with the good results. 


Write for our Booklet, “* Keep 
your Car Young’’—it’s free. 


Johnson’s 


“@: 
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: Prepared Wax 

wemmae bs ‘ 

as (Liquid and Paste) 
Fr the Home 

of 
aly p bi 
sm | Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives a beautiful 

| finish to furniture, linoleum and woodwork 

he | of all kinds. It cleans and polishes at the %: 

ly, same time. It improves dull-finished ~ iq 4 
furniture as well as glazed furniture. It is Vest c BOER 

me necessity in every home. Ze 's\ 
28) ¢ CG 





Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by most 
dealers. If yours cannot supply you, send 










us stamps or postal order for 2 6 and we Z VV YYs > ee” “4 & 
| will supply you—postage prepaid. % G - > y _ ay | ( 
CLL mi / er Me | 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, West Drayton, Middlesex. 














THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. monopolists. It is equally unfortunate that, with gallon of benzole for use in the manufacture of high ab 
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habitual want of vision and forethought, no mea- explosives. The moment the war was over, matters 
Darcal tin Axain } Indignation is a mnd term to sures at all have been taken to render us inde reverted to previous conditions, and the output of 
Ps ‘ apply to the feeling with which pendent of outside sources of supply Benzole is a benzole has steadily declined. From these sources 


motorists received the news of the latest develop- 
ment of the game of grab so cynically pursued by 
the great petrol-distributing companies. Nor have 








the explanations given for the increase of seven- 
pence per gallon tended to assuage the feeling, 
because all the motoring world believes that they 
are insincere, and not even expected to be taken 
seriously. The plain fact of the matter is that, 
as Sir Marcus Samuel reminded us years ago, the 
price of petrol is what it will fetch. Apparently, 
the price it will fetch now is 4:. 34d. per gallon, 
and therefore that is what we have got to pay for 
it. Whether we have yet reached high-water mark 
in prices is doubtful. Some affect to believe that 
before the end of the year we shall be paying 5s. 
a gallon for fuel, though my own opinion is that 

the price will not go higher. Even the petrol com- ] 
panies must realise that there is a point beyond 





palling. 




















which they cannot go without serious danger of 


for crude 
why benzole prices have been increased simultane 
ously with that of petrol. I think I was responsi 
ble for the suggestion that the one way out of the 


port, but 


of all coal 


alone we cannot produce enough benzole to make 
any impression on prices, more particularly as the 
petrol interests have secured a large measure of 
control through their ability to pay high prices 
benzole. Incidentally, this is the reason 


fuel difficulty, not only as regards motor trans- 
in connection with all fuel oils, lies in 
immediate legislation to compel the carbonisation 
before domestic or industrial use. At 
the moment the waste of the valuable products 
carried by ordinary bituminous coal is simply ap- 
Millions of gallons of fuel oil and motor 
spirit, and thousands of tons of valuable sulphate 
of ammonia are dispersed into the atmosphere in 
the form of vile smoke, and all because our grand- 
THE LATEST EXAMPLE OF CADILLAC: AN 8-CYLINDER TOURING fathers burned raw coal in their grates and fur- 


being hoist with their own petard, and I have CAR OF OUTSTANDING MERIT.—[Photograph by Campbell Gray, Ltd.] naces, and we are so Chinese in our conservatism 


an idea that this point has now 








been reached. In fact, we have yet 
to see whether it has not actually 
been passed. Already there is much 
talk of holding up the development 
of projected motor transport under- 
takings and the curtailment of those 
already existing. Among private 
owners, too, there is a widespread 
feeling that it will be better to lay 
up cars from now until the end of 
the winter months, in the hope that 
prices in the meantime will come 
down. 

Not the least amount of indigna- 
tion has been caused by the feeling 
that, in a measure, the motoring 
community has been “ had ” over 
the new taxation. Opposition to 
this was much less than it would 
have been had the assurance not 
been given that when the /1 per 














h.p. tax came into operation, 7d. 











per gallon would be taken off the 


that what was good enough for them 
is good enough for us. Of course, 
we cannot follow the idea to its con- 
clusion in a week or a year. It 
might be ten years before legisla- 
tion could be fully effective, but 
that seems to me to be the more 
reason why immediate action should 
be taken. This is not a mere ques 
tion of fuel for the motorist, as the 
public imagines him. It concerns 
the whole vital question of the 
nation’s transport. I see now that 
the views I expressed months ago 
are beginning to find acceptance in 
quite influential quarters, and | 
have seen more than one reference 
lately to the possibility of such 
legislation as I originally proposed. 
I am fully convinced that this way 
lies the salvation of our transport 
question. The proper development 
of the shale deposits must go hand in 
hand with it. I know it is fashion- 
able to think that in alcohol fuel lies 


price of fuel. It will be, no doubt, THE CHANGING EAST: A BATCH OF NEW OVERLANDS IN FRONT OF THE MOSQUE 

but the petrol companies have OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE.—{Photograph by Campbell Gray, Ltd.] the real solution of the future. [ 

made themselves sure of another agree, but it is a long way off, for 

£3,000,000 a year by putting it on in advance. case in point. This is an eminently satisfactory reasons which have been very fully set forth by a 
Unfortunately, this being a country which does fuel, in many ways better than petrol. During the Departmental Committee on fuel questions. In the 

not produce a tithe of its requirements in motor- war, the Government insisted upon gas undertakings meantime, we must develop the internal resources 

fuel, we are almost entirely in the hands of the and coke-oven proprietors producing the uttermost which lie ready to hand. W. W. 

















Illustrated 
Catalogues 
& Patterns 


2 ° Post Free. 
—a typical experience 


related by a BEAN owner. 


July 22nd, 1920. 


“TIT HAVE now run our Bean car a distance of nearly 
3,000 miles, and I am very satisfied with its running. 

. . . The car is a most comfortable one to drive from the 
point of good springing, ease of control, and the excellent 
manner in which it holds the road at a good speed. . . . 
The petrol consumption is working out at a little over 
30 miles to the gallon, the oil and water consumption being 
very small indeed. Compared with other makes of small cars, 
the BEAN stands out alone as a car a little larger, more 
comfortable, and of greater durability than the average.” 

R. R. G.-B. 

















Two - Seater 
Touring Model 
with Dickey 
Seat at rear, 


£600. 





MANUFACTURED BY A. HARPER, SONs & BEAN, LTD.—WORKS: DUDLEY, TIPTON 
AND SMETHWICK 


SALES ORGANISATION : 


BRITISH: MOTOR:TRADING 


CORPORATION UP 













DESOTS - LONDON—20, 21 & 22, Gs. : MANCHESTER— 
230, Deansgate; BIR INGHAM—Coventry oa Distributor r the 
Counties of Warwickshire, Worcesters! )pshire: P. J. EVANS, 





; NEW- 
Mot s (formerly 
Zoo). New City Rd.; where complete Specification, Catalogue, and List o “ip = 
obtained. PARIS—39, Rue de la Chaussée d Antin 

HEAD OFFICE: 50, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Brimotrade, Charles, |-ondon.” Telephone: Gerrard 8800, 














St. Fames’s, 42. 


BURBERRY “25428 


A complete and workman- 
like outrig for shooting, 
fishing or golf, designed 
by practical sportsmen, 
and embodying every 
feature that assists skill 
and increases enjoyment. 
Made in exclusive ma- 
terials, woven and proofed 
by Burberry processes, that 
ensure reliable security 
against wet or cold, yet 
are light and comfortable 
when worn under a hot 
sun, the Kit consists of a 


BURBERRY SUIT 


—coat, as illustrated, or choice 
of four other distinctive models, 
with Pivot Sleeves, and Knicker- 
bockers or Knicker-breeches— 
in Burberry Gabardine, Game- 
feather, Blighty or Burberrys’ 
Weave - Proof Tweeds: and 


THE BURBERRY 


self - ventilating Weatherproof 
for rainy days— the ONE safe- 
guard in which it is possible to 
shoot as quickly and accurately 
as when not wearing an overcoat. 


All Burberry Sporting Suits 
supplied READY-TO-WEAR 


or to measure in 2 to 4 days. 





BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET S.W. 1 LONDON 
8 & 10 Bd. Malesherbes PARIS 


—-~ and Agents in Provincial Towns 


Burberrys Ltd. 
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such is simplicity itself. Anyone can use it— C A D | I t. A C 
sed. anywhere. It is better than an insur- 
sien d ance policy against accidents due to 
ae bursts, and it adds materially to the life F S. BENNETT LTD - Concessionaires. 
mi of your tyres. It repairs tubes also. 24-27, ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
C Fa . . 
he f The whole outfit can be had for Free Trial, with- 
lies out prepayment, by any responsible motorist in 
= ow ‘s ‘ dn $3 the United Kingdom. Get one from your local 
‘ 7 Te oe ae Some Garage, from any Motor Agent, or direct from 
for | snpeiliad otmnatane, sandy or insmeiote us. Descriptive List No. 195 on request. ee Pe 
va use. Price, including tools, materials . P . SOR none 
“i and touring case. HARVEY FROST & CO., LTD., ——— 
a £7 7s Od 148-150, Great Fortland Street, London, W.1. ag CADILLAC 
¥. St. Fames’s 6. 
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Benger’s 


Food. 


Not ill, but not well. 
Food disagreeing—nerves 
jangled. This is the time 
when a change of diet, a 
rest from the ordinary food 
for a few days, will work 
wonders. 

Benger’s Food gives the 
needful digestive rest with 
complete nourishment. 


You prepare 


dainty, light and satisfying, 
being the most highly 
nutritious of foods. It soothes 
internal distress, is the food 
most easy toassimilate,and the 
most interesting to prepare. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, 
etc., everywhere. Prices 16, 26, 4/6 & 9/- 


THE BOOKLET OF BENGER’S FOOD 
contains dainty recipes which give 
relief from the sameness of milk 
and similar diet. These are so light 
as to give nourishment with diges- 
tive rest. Post free on request from 


BENGER’S FOOD Ltd., Otter Works Manchester. 
NEW YORK: 99, Beekman St., 
P SYDNEY: 117, Pitt St. Depots throughout CANADA. 

















FOLKESTONE—FLUSHING 


THE 
BUSINESS MAN’S 
ROUTE to HOLLAND 

D 


AN 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 





NEW CROSS-CHANNEL LINER 


“PRINSES JULIANA” 
NOW IN SERVICE. 




















For Fares, Railway Connections, étc., 
apply to Mr. H. S. Alter, Zeeland S.S. Co., 
Electra House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 2, 
or Mr. G. H. Ravelli, Netherlands Railway, 
33, Cockspur Street, 5S.W. I. | 








Anliguies and Works Af. Art wanted 
Anliguest abborks At alt anlageoushy 
"Le Yose Of, abroad by ferti wale dale 
Nid fray dbserved 
Low. information address YO Bor 209 
Qand Central. Hieliny Nei Yrk: Gi. (Yed | 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 
Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 
PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 
Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 
ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL TABLETS. 

Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 








on lc lM ate 














Seven Different il 5 
Patterns a’ 
BM cach with a purpose cS 
J SS 











The brand you need 


for miles and _ speed. 








ANGLO-MEXICAN 


Petroleum Company, Ltd. 


Kerosene and Spirit Dept., \4 EX 


16, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2. 
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SEASON : 
MAY to OCTOBEP 








GIRLS! GIRLS! 
Purify and Perfume 
Your Skin With 


CUTICURA 











TALCUM 


The most fascinatingly fragrant 
and healthful of all powder per- 
fumes. Antiseptic, prophylactic, 
deodorizing, fragrant andrefresh- 
ing, itis an ideal face, skin, baby 
and dusting powder. Convenient 
and economical, it takes the place 
of other perfumes for the person. 
A few grains sufficient. One of 
the indispensable Cuticura Toi- 
let. Trio for keeping the skin 
clear, sweet and healthy. 


Soap, Ointment and Talcum sold throughout 
the Empire. British Depot: F. Newbery & Sons, 
Ltd., 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, E. C, 1, 


IN WIANCHOR LINE\. 


(yd PASSENGER & FREIGHT SERVICES | Stim 

atk Glasgow, New York—Boston “= 

Glasgow, Liverpool and Gibraltar, Egypt, Bombay. 

Italian Ports and New York. 
ANCHOR LINE. 

Glasgow Liverpool London 

Manchester Dundee Londonderry 










































We pay 
velturn 
postage 


Any article of ladies’, 
children’s or gentlemen’s 
wearing apparel or household 
furnishing that has been 
soiled by use or faded by 
exposure. Pullars’ processes 
will improve its appearance 
beyond belief and lengthen 
itslife andusefulness. Send to 
any Pullar Branch or Agency, 
or post direct to PULLARS’ 


























Special Offer of 


THIGH BOOTS 


Brand new, in perfect condition. 
:: Made of finest Rubber 

These THIGH BOOTS, or 
WADERS, are specially suit- 
able for Anglers, Farmers, etc. 
Absolutely waterproof and im- 
pervious todamp. Every pair has 
been tested by Government In- 
spectors. State size when ordering. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 

refunded. 


jercg D5 /- Fost 
CURRIE’S STORES 


(Room 41), 29, Downing St., 
MANCHESTER. 

















FOSTER CLARKS 


The Cream of all Custards—with its delightful 
creaminess—such an improvement on the old style 
custard. Sold in family packets and tins and small packets, 
SWEETENED CREAM CUSTARD (pure cane 
sugar used), so helpful where the sugar difficulty is 
acute. Sold in family packets and small packets, LOVE IT! 


CREAM CUSTARD 











Cleaners &Dyers Perth 








DRYAD METAL WORK. 
Hand-beaten Bronze Bowls for Flowers 
Fruit or Nuts, 9 in. diam. £1 : 8 : ©. 
Carr. pd. in United Kingdom. Other 
designs on application. Also makers of 
Memorial ‘lablets, Architectural Metal 
Work, etc. Dryad Works, 17 Deovt., 
Leicester. 
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quantity. 


MOKING-PLEASURE most 
surely depends on _ quality, not 
Be intelligently gourmet, 
not grossly gourmand. 

Economise, if you will, on quantity, 
but not on quality. 











Recognise that quality is not an easy 
accident, but a product of fine skill 
working on exquisite material. Give 
yourself the satisfaction of a careful 
test-by-taste of a superb achievement 
of the blender’s art. 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and = of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Iasued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain « Ireland), Ltd. 
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The Learned Scribes of Bygone Days 








Did write our Books with Quills. 






But nowadays we right ourselves 


ae ae 

Ex-soldiers say there 
is nothing like Fox’s 
PUTTEES for support, 
comfort, and for keep- 
ing out the rain. 


Sportsmen from the 
moorlands, the links, 
and the open road, say 
the same. 

FOX’S give maximum ease in 
movement and smartness of 
appearance. 

Made to fasten at knee cr ankle. 


















by using 





(F.L.P.—Fox's Improved 


Regulation Heavy Weight, 9/- per pair. 





Patentees & Sole Manufacturers: 








































Puttees) “ Non-Fray Spiral.” 





Extra Fine Light Weight, 11/- per pair. Extra Fine Light Shade, 12/- per pair. 






FOX BROS. & Co., Ltd. (Dept. B ) Wellington, Somerset. 






Agents Jor United States; The Manley & Johnson Corporation, 260, West Broadway, New York 
C kT a See that the name ‘* FOX” is on the metal discs F 
AU I ION ° (right and left) attached to every genuine pair of IR 
ee FOX'S New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 
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COLGATE'S 


SHAVING STICK 

















GEE what a perfect lather it is making! 
No rubbing in is necessary. It soothes, 
refreshes and comforts the face and makes 
shaving a pleasure. 


Try it——and prove it! 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, 
in handsome nickel box, price 1/3 
COLGATE & Co., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 


(Established 1806) 
(Makers of the famous Ribbon Dental Cream.) 
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DULL WEATHER 
GLASS 


is WATSON’S UNIVERSAL model. 
It is appreciated before all others 
for its fie’d of view, freedom from 
colour, perfect definition, strength 
of construction 


WATSON’S 


UNIVERSAL 
PRISM GLASS 


Magnification x 6 £13.15. 























do. x 8 £13.15. 4 

Over Prism Binoculars were manufactured 
and st ied by Watson's t 1. Admiralty an i 
Ministry of Munitions duri he war. 
struments are Briti Rett by ts iti vie Me uu i mn 
British material, //> 

Ww. WATSON. & SONS, ‘LTD. P 
313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Works: Barnet, Herts. 
Established 1837. 
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e HAIR’ TINT 
. for Grey or 
(72 Faded Hair 


Tints grey or Stee hair any 
natural shade desired —brown, 
dark-brown, light-brown, or 
black, It is permanent 
and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn 
the hair. It is used by 
over three-quarters of a 


yy million people. Medical 


« certificate accompanies 
yp) each bottle. It costs 
c 2/0 the flask. Chemists 
/) and Stores everywhere, 


K, y 
3 1% or direct— 
Ram. Ltd., i. Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


Send rdt for opy ot ‘Aids to the Boudoir. 
af will be > ma tile ito » yo ee free « of chavze: 














For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 
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PUBLIC CLOCKS, 


WATCHMEN'S 
TELL-TALES 
RECORDERS 
TESTERS, &. 


Ltd.. Albion Works. Salford. 


siti BERKEFELD 


Cylader 





H. BAILEY & Co. 





yrs HONING & STROPPING DEVICE 


Write for B oklet a3 and Name of 


Neares etaile 


AA € E ep ] t e 
yo Remy tp eg St A LA cc 





Goddard 










Ifyou suffer HIMROD’S 

from Asth- CURE FOR 

or ordinary WW j 
Colds, you | AT ALL 

will find CHEMISTS 


Sold everywhere: 6% I/ 26 & 46. 


nothing to 
equal 


















' F. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester, 











I 










All 
Chemists, 
4/2&8/4 


ALL 


Travelling Overseas should 
avoid discomfort from 


SEA SICKNESS 


MOTHERSILL’S SEA-SICK 
REMEDY is’ invaluable. It 
POSITIVELY PREVENTS & CURES 
SEA, AIR, & TRAIN SICKNESS. 


GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
No bad after-effects. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., LTD. 
18 19, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 











pT REALISM _IN PHOTOGRAPHY= 





All amateur photographers, and those who contemplate taking 
up photography as a hobby, should send for a copy of our 


which gives particulars of how to make 


new illustrated booklet, 
your photographs as real as life. It tells you how to take 
photographs that will give all the details in actual perspective 
and make every leaf or stone appear as your eyes actually 
see them, in bold relief. 


These photographs can be taken as easily 
snapshots, they much 
interesting and no more 


as ordinary are 


more expensive, 


Write for this booklet to-day It will be sent post free on request. 


THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


26 - 28, KING’S ROAD, SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


leaves you free to play your 
game. You light a well- 
= packed pipe once and enjoy it 
to the last ashes at the bottom 
of the bowl —a slow, even 
burning cool mixture. 


KING’S HEAD 
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SAL model. 
» all others 
edom from 
1, strength 
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LASS —is similar but stronger 
1i3.15.0 
aan neal Both are sold everywhere at the same price : 
» Admiral; 2 loz. packets 1/2 Tins: 20z. 2 5—4o0z. 4/8 
itish labour trom oe = Ss : i; 
ue grans | ‘ ” e 
iS, LTD., “Three Nuns’ Cigarettes }/ 
10's 20s «=«50’s_~— 100s \ | f ] 
. d. AB 
Medium 6 1 /- 2/5 4/8 yy} 
Hand d. _ Z, 
#3, 8* 1/4 3/4 6/8 Ns 
~<a 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the luperia y 
Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Irland), } 
Limited, 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 6s } 
= — 0 J a 
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faded hair any (o) 
lesired — brown, 
light-brown, or 


nse “Red Tape’ gives spirit to the limner'’s art, 


eople. Medical 


ae Which he unto his canvas doth impart. 


res everywhere, 


treet, City, London. 


ids to the Boudoir, 
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“RED TAPE” is the connoisseur’s 
standard of a perfect Whisky. It isin 
demand for beverage and medicinal 
use everywhere. 






























































i ~ a * . 
: Stocks of “RED TAPE” Whisky are limited, 
z =~ = as is the case with all Scotch Whiskies of a 
ZF SSSI: similar quality. 
_ 
» taking 
- of our 
to make 
to take 
spective ie 66 aw ay 
actually E 
F ed Tape 
= (TRADE MARK) 
A Tae Whisky 
request. — 
Ee \ AYO 
IGE = Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS., Glasgow, Scotland. 
S.W. aH . $ 
Wer ° ) 
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RASMIC- 
[the Dainty |'/ SOAP 


Has a soft & soothing effect 
on the skin . 


Most suitable for children. 
They revel in its silky lather. 

















Paris. ‘““ERASMIC” Perfumers 134 New Bond St LONDON. W. BRUSSELS 








